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white population, and a country still roomy for the 
people that dwell in it, there are some conditions which 
seem idyllic, but with more than one sign of disease 
which may serve as a warning to larger nations with 
mightier problems to solve. 


st 


Two curious judgments of the same sermon have 
recently come to us which left some doubt as to the 
actual quality of the discourse described. One man 
writes: ‘‘Of the sermon, making uninteresting the most 
glorious conception of God we have by its pretentious 
platitudes, it is difficult to think patiently. As an ex- 
hibition of pulpit impotence it has unanswerable claims 
upon our silence.’”’ The other man says: ‘‘This was an 
ideal discourse. Nothing higher could have been de- 
sired.’’ These different judgments remind us of a story 
of Dr. Channing, who heard a famous pulpit orator and 
was so disturbed by the impression made upon him by 
the sermon that he desired to leave the church unob- 
served, being unwilling to join in what he felt sure must 
be the general expression of disappointment and dis- 
approval. To his astonishment, as he passed down the 
aisle, he seemed to be the only one who was not sat- 
isfied. Every one else was praising the genius and 
eloquence of the preacher. 

ed 


In all the churches, including the Catholic, there are 
theologians who accept the doctrine of evolution and 
the higher criticism; but neither they nor the churches 
to which they belong have accepted the consequences 
which logically follow and must be dealt with. ‘The re- 
sult is bewilderment, paralysis of faith, and doubt about 
the future. They begin revival movements and cannot 
carry them on, because they can no longer say, ‘‘This is 
the story, as God told it, of the creation of the world six 
thousand years ago; this is the law, as God wrote it with 
his finger on tables of stone thirty-five hundred years ago; 
this is the decree of eternal doom denounced upon sin- 
ners by the Supreme Judge of the earth and recorded in 
the Gospels and Epistles by his servants.’’ But the same 
doubt, paralysis, and bewilderment affects all who still 
hold that the ultimate source of authority in religion 
is an external, supernatural revelation, miraculously 
attested. A new age of faith is coming and a new re- 
vival of religion will take place, when the religious in- 
stinets of holy souls turn with gladness to the new knowl- 
edge and put first of all the truth, so long seen through 
a glass darkly, but never fully acknowledged, that the 
eternal wisdom, which makes of holy souls friends of 
God and the prophets, has never been absent from those 
who are teachable and obedient. 
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Tue synipathy of innumerable friends East and 
West will be given to Rev. Jaspér L. Douthit, whose 
wife vanished from his side at the Lithia Springs Chau- 
tauqua, just as they were hoping to bring their joint 
labors to a happy conclusion. Her death leaves a 
broken household that nothing can repair. But it 
will be a household rich in memories of a faithful wife 
and mother, who gave herself without stint to the ser- 
vice of her family, and not less to the whole community 
of which she and her husband have for half a century 
been an essential part. Whether the special plans these 
two have cherished succeed or not is a matter of no im- 
portance compared with the active and the unconscious 
influence which has changed the moral climate of a 
large section of Mr. Douthit’s native State. He from 
the West and she from the East, the two together have 
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wrought in true fellowship for the things which make 
for righteousness and peace. May Brother Jasper’s 
remaining days, lonely though they must be, bring to 
him rich compensations in holy memories of the dead, 
the gratitude of the living, and the blessings of a con- 
science void of offence: 


War and Peace. 


Until after the close of the Middle Ages a heavy screen 
hung between Europe and Asia. Now and then from 
the vast, mysterious realm that lay hidden behind this 
screen there was an eruption of barbarian hordes, who 
ravaged the provinces of Eastern Europe at their will. 
They were nomadic, fierce, and unconquerable. From 
the Baltic to Rome they were a plague by day and a 
terror by night. 

When the curtain rose between Europe and Asia, 
the Turk was still scrambling over the back of Europe; 
but in all the land beyond the Caspian Sea there reigned 
a strange quiet. There were local tumults and tribal 
wars. Mohammedan hordes ravaged the plains of India, 
and warlike tribes in remote fastnesses played the old 
game of highlander and lowlander, killing and robbing 
with savage glee. China and Japan had each become 
a chrysalis, and, apparently in immovable calm, were 
brooding over their immemorial past, with no interest 
in what was to them the barbarian world lying outside 
of their borders. 

Suddenly a change came. Outside of its chrysalis 
one nation emerged, equipped with a new set of powers, 
able to withstand the most destructive agencies of civili- 
zation. ‘The other nation began to move within its shell, 
and to show that mighty powers were preparing to burst 
their envelope. A hundred years ago Napoleon warned 
England that she was breeding trouble for Europe by 
her exploits in the Orient, that she was opening doors 
from which would emerge new dangers for Western na- 
tions. Since the Middle Ages Russia has been the be- 
lated representative of the semi-civilization left by the 
retreating barbarian hordes. But in these nations of 
the Far East influences from the west of Europe and 
from America have become potent, so that the civiliza- 
tion which had drawn a line between itself and the border 
regions of Europe and Asia appeared in full force on the 
Pacific coast of Asia. Now, in a little more than twelve 
months, the international relations of the whole world 
have been changed; and, with startling energy and celer- 
ity, the challenge of the East to the West has been made, 
accepted, and redeemed from foolhardiness by conse- 


‘quences that have astounded all nations. 


Now peace has come with many new and dramatic 
episodes. What has happened in the Far East during 
the last year and at Portsmouth, N.H., during the last 
month has opened a new era in the fortunes of civiliza- 
tion, in the outlook for Oriental nations, and in the 
methods of diplomacy. ‘There never has been a time 
before when a war of such dimensions could have been 
so concluded as to leave the two nations engaged with 
the possibility of living thereafter in peace with one an- 
other. Few wars have ever engaged such mighty ener- 
gies, and never have they led on to such peaceful con- 
clusions. The Franco-German War could not have 
been brought to a close by the intervention of other 
powers, least of all by that of the United States. Loss, 
hatred, and the desire of revenge, on one side, were 
matched at the close of that war by arrogance, avarice, 
and the savage desire to humiliate a neighbor, on the 
other. Such were the expected consequences of war 
in those days. 
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The historian of the future will have the scenery set 
and the characters provided for one of the most dra- 
matic series of events in the history of the world. Two 
great nations, armed with the deadliest weapons that 
science could invent, shedding the blood of myriads of 
men in a struggle in which the alternative seemed to be 
victory or death, are accosted by the temporary ruler 
of a nation on the other side of the world, who, with 
kindly words and persuasive speech, begs these two 
Titans of warfare to hold their hands, and to listen to 
the voice of the nations begging them to make peace. 
Our President, unskilled in the ways of diplomacy, with 
plain, blunt speech, represents not only his own people, 
but the waiting nations of Europe and Asia. Kings and 
counsellors awaited in doubt the issue of this appeal to 
the conscience of the two most autocratic rulers of the 
world. But the result has proved that into diplo- 
macy, the law of nations and the immemorial customs of 
political life a new force has entered. An appeal, made 
in the name of humanity and reinforced by the moral 
sense of the rulers of the world, has met with a response 
which is sublime, and in its effects will be far-reaching 
and incalculable. Were all the rest of his administration 
a failure, President Roosevelt would go into the Hall of 
Fame at some future day as the first great peace-maker, 
representing at its best the spirit of the republic. 


Prisons for Reform. 


While reading the circular letter sent out some 
time ago by the Prison Association of New York, one 
might easily question if we are still living in the Dark 
Ages. The corresponding secretary appeals to us to 
give something more than passing attention to a system 
which, in a single State, has annually in confinement 
eighty-five thousand men, women, and children, every 
one of them disgraced by this fact of arrest and impris- 
oniment. He says correctly that any penal system that 
is also not reformatory is as mischievous for the State 
as for the individual. 

The circular opens with a strong appeal for more 
centralization and State control over all penal institu- 
tions. This is held to be in the interest of better clas- 
sification, as well as greater economy and uniform 
treatment. But the Prison Association must demon- 
strate more completely the need of centralization be- 
fore the principle will be unreservedly indorsed. Local 
self-government is Anglo-Saxon in spirit, and should 
be yielded: only where the general good imperatively 
demands it, It accords with the deepest principles of 
democracy, and to it we owe the finest elements of citi- 
zenship that characterize our race. Furthermore, in 
the third section of this circular we find that the asso- 
ciation is compelled to caution us against political par- 
tisanship in prison administration. Centralization of 
power creates at the State capitol a partisan hold on 
public funds; and, while better classification does gen- 
erally ensue, economy is not sure to follow. At least, 
so long as Ripper bills remain on the statute books of 
our States, the people will be disinclined to believe in 
an increased measure of centralization. 

This, however, does not affect the general argument 
of the circular,—that citizens, accused of crime, should 
not be punished as they now are before conviction. We 
are told that not only criminals, but many innocent 
persons, “‘are constantly being incarcerated in quarters 
sometimes even worse than those that are afforded for 
convicted felons.’’ Under the present system, which 
is universal in the States, or nearly so, punishment 
actually begins when the party is arrested. This un- 
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happy custom covers all classes of offenders and all 
classes supposed to be offenders. It is equally impor- 
tant to get rid of the fee system, whereby a sheriff or a 
justice finds it to his pecuniary advantage to secure the 
arrest of as many people as possible, and make their 
detention as long as possible. A single tramp is arrested 
over and over again during a single season of tramping, 
and every arrest brings a fee to an official. 

An excellent provision is now on our statute books, 
creating probation officers who shall have charge of 
first offenders. Such officers should always be in charge 
of imbeciles and feeble-minded persons, and those who by 
circumstances are unfortunate rather than criminal. 
As things are, first offenders are almost invariably thrown 
in with old rounders; and in many of our jails the sexes 
are not separated. Of course the drift is toward de- 
pravity and degeneracy. The circular to which we 
have referred urges the commitment of inebriates to 
hospitals instead of jails. The present legal treatment 
of drunkenness is inadequate, whether we consider the 
victim or society. Professional criminals and_ recidi- 
vists should also be permanently secluded from society 
and utilized by the State. Whenever a man places 
himself in a class where reform is impossible, he should 
be placed under permanent restraint rather than given 
temporary discipline. These secluded classes should 
be submitted to a firm but humane discipline, and con-. 
stitute a society by themselves. 

“The scandal and disgrace of such a prison as Sing 
Sing should no longer be permitted. It is a factory 
for the propagation of tuberculosis,—a menace to the 
health of the community.’’? These words from the cir- 
cular deserve to be read and studied by every citizen. 
We have outgrown the old-fashioned State’s prisons 
as we have outgrown everything else. They should be 
replaced by modern institutions, from which every trace 
of degenerative influences are removed. No one should 
be condemned to perpetual dishonor or to unhealthful 
quarters, or deprived of sunshine and exercise in the 
open air. The enforced idleness of prisoners is a crime 
on the part of the State. ;Daily labor is necessary for 
the physical as well as moral welfare of prisoners. 

Society cannot afford to create a hopeless class of 
outcasts. It cannot afford to sustain a punitory sys- 
tem that does not reform. It ought to distinguish radi- 
cally between the unfortunates who have stumbled and 
professionals to whom crime has become an instinct. 
There is at the present day no subject more important 
or demanding more prompt and radical action than a 
reform of our prison system. 


Brave Souls. 


We have misconceptions of courage that influence us 
to take a distant view of life and character, while we fail 
to note the helpful examples close at hand. The greater 
virtues, the higher phases of heroism, often seem to lie 
afar off on the horizon, only to be discerned through a 
spy-glass, and admired as something unattainable by 
common folk. These short-sighted views are due to 
imperfect sympathy and the bad habit of looking away 
from home for all that is exalted and worthy of imita- 
tion, instead of casting a penetrating glance around our 
own habitation. 

In a world full of trammels, difficulties, and beset- 
ments, the mere fact of being cheerful, light-hearted, and 
hopeful under the varying aspects of life may demand 
more of real courage than can be condensed in one or 
two great and conspicuous acts of bravery done in mo- 
ment’s of intense excitement and under the world’s eye. 
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Of such people we hear it said sometimes, they are not 
serious-minded. Their great flow of animal spirits, 
hilarity, and childish pleasure in existence seems almost 
indecent in view of life’s baleful aspects. But there are 
always carpers, complainers, and critics who love to pare 
and snip away the excellencies of others. In spite of 
them let us bless heaven for the brave souls whose 
bravery is spread over the days and hours in a sweet and 
durable flow of good humor and cheerfulness, who front 
life determined to find it good, and who give the strength 
and inspiration of their stout hearts and bubbling spirits 
to a circle, however small. 

They are religious people, those good, brave hearts, 
because their very bravery affirms the essential goodness 
at the core of things. Some of the valiant old worthies 
of history are still eternally young to us, still are full of 
life's sap, sturdy and strong, because they never whim- 
pered or complained at the difficulties and obstructions 
of their existence, but wore danger as a dancing feather 
in the cap. Such are Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Thomas 
More, old Latimer, and John Bunyan. ‘They met fate 
full face, with eyes that looked smilingly straightforward. 
If they were not saints according to the conventional 
pattern, they were something better. They showed the 
hero pattern bright and fresh colored, and gave a new 
lustre to manhood. 

Such are the highest type of preachers and moralizers 
in mawkish, introspective, sickly periods of the world’s 
history. Diseased Byronism, anemic Wertherism, can 
only be cured by brave souls who reassert the actual 
foundations of things, who restore in processional the 
true ideal of life to the temple, the long-banished ideal, 
with the noble sense of life’s worth, of God’s love, and of 
the progress of humanity. The age is just recovering 
from such a period of green sickness, poetic despair, fin 
de sidcle misery, wrestling with its bosom monster. Car- 
lyle, in his everlasting yea, administered a pill to the 
diseased mind of his time that did them good. But 
still morbidity has lingered, pouring out quantities of 
unhealthy verse and prose, tincturing philosophy, relig- 
ion, paralyzing action in many who in this great, splendid 
world, crowded with opportunities for the noblest ser- 
vice, can find nothing worthy of their exertions. 

But a voice has cried in the wilderness, and we are 
called to the strenuous life: the dreamers and sulkers are 
summoned to awake. There is a brave and courageous 
note in the words become one of the impressive and 
meaningful phrases of the ‘day. Their ideal is not the 
life of perpetual activity, of which there is already enough 
and to spare, but the life fronting a new attitude, a new 
vantage point of expectancy and hope, with the implica- 
tion that existence without fearless front and courageous 
encounter is nil and comparatively worthless, its benevo- 
lence is dry, its virtue arid. ‘The personal note for the 
coming time must be high and clear, like a bugle call 
summoning men to the better life. Leadership is what 
we want, the leadership that heartens and inspires. 
There is no substitute for the compelling personality that 
breathes brave faith and large-heartedness. Garibaldi 
redeemed Italy with a ridiculous little army because he 
made each one of his followers a hero. Hardihood and 
great-heartedness can do more than our philanthropies 
and our sentiments of reform. It brings with it the ren- 
ovating breeze of hope and cheer, cleansing places that 
too long have been infested by an influence which pro- 
duces the malade wmaginaire. The beautiful word 
‘“‘health’’ has been spoken in our time with a new accent, 
and in it are stores of practical wisdom, health that comes 
from the brave, cheery spirit in which are the powers of 
self-renovation. The secrets of life are open to those 
who believe in the infinite possibilities of human nature 
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and the reactions of life upon the soul. Says Stevenson, 
‘‘What we want to see is one who can breast into the 
world, do a man’s work, and still preserve his first and 
pure enjoyment of existence.” The brave carry multi- 
tudes upon the back. It is their noble courage that 
gives them strength. To be disheartened is to them a 
crime. If they fall from being overladen, they fall with 
a smile upon their lips. ‘They have lived their lives as 
servants of the Most High and lovers of their fellow-men: 
they have obeyed the great behest of life to do the day’s 
work right manfully, right womanfully. And, when the 
call comes, the answer is, ‘‘Lord, here am I.” 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Unconscious Influence of Churches. 


Many years ago, when the Boston & Worcester Rail- 
road was about to be extended to Springfield, a com- 
mittee was appointed to make a careful investigation, 
and estimate the number of people along the line who 
might be likely to use the road daily. They reported 
about fifty. Even as recently as the building of trolley 
lines in rural districts the patronage of the road has, in 
many instances, far exceeded the expectation of the pro- 
moters. In these and similar instances a demand has 
been created where none, or only a tentative one, seemed 
to exist. If the various railway, telegraph, electric light 
companies, ete., had waited until the public clamored 
for their various facilities, the probability is that very 
little progress would have been made. The visible 
presence of any genuine facility creates a desire for it. 
The popular desire follows, but does not precede, the 
very thing it afterward would not for any consideration 
relinquish, 

If the public in times past has not welcomed, but has 
actually resisted, the advent of such material advantages 
as railroads, the cotton gin, etc,, have offered, how can 
we expect any considerable number of people will rise, 
unaided, to the higher interpretations of religion? On 
the part of those who are already affiliated with the 
ultra-orthodox churches there are the sentimental 
prejudices of generations to be overcome, both in them- 
selves and in those with whom they are associated. 
And on the part of those who have no church affiliations 
whatever there is the leaden indifference to the great 
opportunities and benefits of conscious religion which 
only a genuine spiritual awakening can enable them to 
lift. In the planting of a Unitarian church in any com- 
munity these considerations, and many others of a similar 
nature, must be taken into account. It may be safely 
assumed that, after a field of sufficient size has been care- 
fully canvassed, and all the immediately available re- 
sources have been gathered in, the simple presence of 
such an institution will create demands for its existence 
not before suspected. It may be opposed, ridiculed, 
and condemned by many; but, if it does its own pro- 
gressive work faithfully, judiciously, and in self-respect, 
its influence soon becomes apparent throughout the 
community, and before many years there is created a 
genuine demand for its continued welfare. It becomes a 
factor which must be reckoned with by those who through 
its influence have come to desire the larger, more generous, 
more rational treatment of all human interests. Thou- 
sands of testimonials from those who still remain in the 
folds of orthodoxy, and from those also who have no 
church connections whatever (from people who could 
not possibly be persuaded to identify themselves with a 
Unitarian church), could easily be collected, testifying to 
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the vital necessity of the liberal church in such com- 
munity. 

While small congregations, apparent discouragement, 
failure to attract popular support and applause, are 
disheartening conditions, it must not be forgotten that 
the unconscious influence of many a Unitarian church 


in a given community is often more real and permanent 


than any so-called ‘‘evangelistic’”’ instrumentality which 
is based upon a false theory of human life and an out- 
grown conception of human and divine relations. 

Above all, the Unitarian Church stands for a fine 
sanity concerning matters industrial, social, and po- 
litical, as well as religious; and in scores of communities 
they have become the steady, reliable, unobtrusive, but 
potent, conservators of municipal health and integrity. 
The churches that we hear least about, that are rarely 
referred to in the public press, and whose movements 
are never sufficiently eccentric or spectacular to create 
popular comment, are often the very ones that are ac- 
complishing the finest spiritual results. Because they 
are in good health one never hears of their ‘‘symptoms.”’ 
They do their work quietly and faithfully year in and 
year out, and the character of that work is often focussed 
upon those stalwart, well-balanced men and women who 
are the natural leaders and counsellors of the people. 
Of course this is not intended as an apology for dormant 
or indolent churches, nor should it be construed as a 
sanction for denominational indifference. In judging 
churches the same wise discrimination must be employed 
as in judging persons, for there is the same danger of 
self-deception in either case. But in a truer sense than 
we sometimes think the real prosperity of any given church 
must be gauged by its fidelity and influence covering a 
period of years rather than by the apparent condition 
at any particular moment of time. The roots of our 
free churches become deeply imbedded in their several 
communities, and in the course of years they gain a mar- 
vellous vitality, sufficient to endure hardships of mis- 
management that would utterly ruin almost any other 
organization. Lewis G. WILSON. 


Current Topics. 


Wirs the formal announcement on last Saturday that 
the Japanese and Russian plenipotentiaries had reached 
an agreement on all details of the Treaty of Peace, the 
immediate cessation of hostilities by the signature of an 
armistice was practically assured. Despite the frequent 
rumors of a crisis in the negotiations because of a failure 
at Tokyo or St. Petersburg to coincide in the provisions 
accepted by the two delegations, it was apparent that at 
no time was there a serious danger of an abandonment 
of the conference. It was indicated by official utterances 


in both capitals that Russia and Japan had reached a - 


determination to end the war at almost any cost that did 
not involve national dishonor. At the beginning of the 
week the signing of the Russo-Japanese treaty was the 
only event that was awaited to put an end to one of 
the most destructive wars in history. 


a 


THE sincerest praise has been accorded to President 
Roosevelt for the bold initiative which he took in bring- 
ing about the conference and exerting influences which 
induced the representatives of both belligerents to either 
modify their terms or accede to the counter-propositions 
of the opposing side. It will remain for some historian 
of the future to define the exact part that was taken in 
the negotiations by the President of the United States. 
The utterances, not only of the press, but of the rulers 
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of the world, indicated that Mr. Roosevelt’s course was 
regarded as among the noblest contributions to humanity 
that had been made by the head of a nation. The news- 
papers of the United States, without distinction of party 
alignment, united in paying tribute to the courage and 
sagacity which had accomplished such a world-felt result. 


ed 


THE appearance of cholera in Prussian and Austrian 
Poland, and in Hamburg, Germany, has occasioned an 
international discussion of the means for the prevention 
of the spread of the plague. The disease was brought 
into Germany and Austria by Russian immigrants. An 
appeal to the Russian authorities by the Prussian gov- 
ernment resulted in the adoption of energetic measures 
by the former with a view to the suppression of contagion 
in the affected districts in Russia. Despite these meas- 
ures, however, it was officially reported in Berlin at the 
end of last week that up to that time in all Germany there . 
had been fifty-one cases, of which nineteen had terminated 
fatally. It was feared in Washington that a quarantine 
might have to be declared not only against Hamburg, 
but also against Trieste. 


A HEATED controversy between the Chinese govern- 
ment and a Belgian-American syndicate of financiers 
was ended last week, when the stockholders of the Amer- 
ican-China Development Company agreed to sell the 
Canton-Hankow railroad concession to China for $6,750,- 
ooo. Before the stockholders took this action Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan held a consultation on the subject with 
President Roosevelt. It had been strongly hinted that 
the determination of the Chinese government to obtain 
control of the concession was the result of pressure from 
Tokyo. The issuance at Pekin of an order forbidding the 
continuance of the boycott on American goods in China, 
following as it did the recession of the railroad by its 
American holders, threw an interesting sidelight upon 
the workings of the Oriental in his dealings with the 
Occident. 

& 


AN interesting contribution to the current discussion 
of the advisability of legislation empowering the Federal 
government to control railroad freight rates is contained 
in reports recently received by the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures at Washington. These reports show that freight 
rates on American railroads are vastly lower than those 
on European roads. The average freight rate.in Eng- 
land is shown to be 1.93 cents per ton mile. On German 
roads the average rate is 2 cents per ton mile, on French 
1.55, on Austrian 1.16, and Hungarian 1.30. A compu- 
tation made by the Bureau of Manufactures shows that 
in the United States the average freight rate is 0.58 
cent per ton mile. In passenger rates, according to the 
same authority, the traveller in the United States enjoys 
an advantage almost as great as does the shipper. 


rd 


THE scientists of three continents observed with eager 
interest the eclipse of the sun early on Wednesday morn- 
ing of last week. On the North American continent the 
observations of the astronomers were without very satis- 
factory results; but American, French, British, and Rus- 
sian nations in Tunis, Egypt, and Algeria secured excel- 
lent photographs of the sun in various stages of the 
phenomenon. Elaborate preparations for the event had 
been made at Sfax, Tunis; Assuan, Egypt; and Guelma 
and Tripoli in Algeria. At all these points highly satis- 
factory observations were taken. There were American 
expeditions at Assuan, Guelma, and Tripoli among other 
places. 
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THE maintenance of the franchise for all citizens upon 
whom it is conferred by the Federal Constitution, is the 
dominant issue of the State campaign in Maryland, where 
the lines of the political battle were drawn at the Repub- 
lican convention yesterday. The dominant figures in 
the struggle are Senator Gorman and Secretary of the 
Navy Bonaparte, who is taking a leading part in the 
fight against the constitutional amendment for the dis- 
franchisement of the negroes by the ‘‘grandfather clause,”’ 
which the democratic organization is making the great 
issue of their campaign. It is charged by the Republi- 
cans that the proposed amendment, which also enables 
election officials to prevent white men from voting by 
the application of an educational test, is a scheme to 
place absolute control of the State in the hands of the 
Gorman ‘‘machine.” 


Brevities. 


Stuff a cold, and you will have a fever to starve. 


A large mind may be accommodated in a small room 
rightly arranged. 


The best public schools in this country are, on good 
authority, said to be in St. Louis. 


In New England the fringed gentian is a shy, rare 
plant. In the fields around Chicago it grows like clover. 


A lady said of the late Dean Everett, ‘‘The beautiful 
thing about him is that he is a great man and does not 
know it.”’ 


‘“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
ing is true of some things and not of others. 
for instance, may think he is wise. 


The say- 
A fool, 


In the pine woods most of the news of the day seems 
no more important than the storiettes and ‘‘stories of 
real life’”’ in the ten-cent magazines. 


Bengal now contains as many people as the United 
States, and yet that country is only one of the minor 
dependencies of the British government in Asia. 


No man who is afflicted with that painful disease, 
personitis, is qualified to discuss moral issues. The 
smart of his own wounds will make him forget the cause 
he defends. 


Many of the exciting stories told daily concerning 
the sins and miseries of our fellow-creatures excite an 
interest like that aroused by the detective stories of 
Conan Doyle, and serve no other purpose. 


He who works for money gets money, he who strives 
to become virtuous becomes virtuous, and he who seeks for 
wisdom becomes wise. But the reward of one kind of 
striving should not be expected to follow effort of 
another kind. 


In many towns and cities the public school is avoided 
by those who dread the rough contacts of democracy. 
It would be instructive to have a census which would 
show the results in culture and character of the train- 
ing provided in public and private schools. 


Will not our ministers and parish correspondents send 
us promptly all important items of news concerning the 
churches? We earnestly request a general co-operation 
with us in this matter. Let no one wait for a personal 
invitation to contribute whatever is of value to our 
common cause, 
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Letters to the Editor, 
A Heathen’s Prayer. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 
The recent death of Protap Chunder 


Mozoomdar 


‘brings to mind an incident occurring at the Parliament 


of Religions in Chicago twelve years ago, which, more 
than anything else I have seen or heard of him, manifested 
his wonderful spiritual power. 

In the formal exercises of the Parliament care was 
taken to exclude all criticism of the so-called heathen 
religions and all efforts to proselyte their adherents, 
though now and then such speakers as Joseph Cook and 
George Pentecost could not resist the temptations to 
violate all courtesies and ‘‘go for them” face to face on 
the common platform. 

But, besides the formal meetings of the Parliament, 
presided over by its officers, a multitude of subsidiary 
gatherings were held by the different Christian denomina- 
tions, among them morning prayer-meetings, over which 
the general officers had no control. At one of these 
prayer-meetings, quite numerously attended by repre- 
sentatives of the non-Christian faiths, the spirit of pros- 
elytism was let loose. The new-comers were prayed for 
as souls lost in pagan darkness, and exhorted by speaker 
after speaker to forsake their heathen superstitions, 
come to Jesus, and be saved from eternal death by 
being washed in the blood of a crucified Redeemer. 
It was all doubtless well-intended, but an exhibition of 
the missionary zeal of Christianity in its worst form; 
and some of us bearing the Christian name could but be 
pained and ashamed at its occurrence. 

Near the close of the meeting, after a specially denuncia- 
tory harangue, Mozoomdar arose simply to offer prayer, 
and with the first half dozen words the entire atmosphere 
was changed. There was no allusion to anything which 
had been said, no petitions in behalf of narrow-minded 
Christian brethren,—and some of us have had experience 
of the wounds that can be inflicted by prayers in our 
behalf,—no use even of Jesus’ words on his cross, ‘‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,” but simply 
a great spiritual nature lifting the whole assembly above 
all narrow, dividing controversial differences into the 
very presence of the grand, uniting, eternal verities,—ay, 
up where he seemed to dwell, into the very presence of 
the Eternal One himself. No art could have devised a 
more effectual answer to what had been said against 
heathen religions, no wit or logic have put its defenders 
more to shame or more palpably in the wrong; but the 
best of it was the feeling it produced that there was no 
art about it, nothing but the natural outpouring of the 
man, and that its hearers were made to forget to be 
ashamed, and we, sympathizers with him, made to forget 
any exultation over them,—forget everything but that 
we were being lifted into the joy of a worship and into 
the beauty of a world such as the most Christian of us 
had never experienced before and never till then known 
to exist. 

The prayer was very short, and, when it was ended, 
there was no hymn sung, no benediction pronounced, 
no other voice that could break into the unutterable 
peace it left on all souls; and without even the usual 
buzz of conversation, but with shining eyes, the meeting 
dissolved into the outside world. An Orthodox lady 
who was present said that hitherto she had always at- 
tended monthly missionary meetings and put her quarter 
of a dollar into the contribution box to send religion to 
the heathen, but hereafter she should devote her money 
to getting some heathen to come here and show us Chris- 
tians what religion really is. Joun C. KIMBALL. 
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For the Christian Register. 
Rosaleen. 


BY ELIZABETH HILL. 


Grandmother, tell us about the girl 
With eyes of the green-blue-gray; 

How she dared to sing in the fairy rath, 
And the fairies stole her away; 

How a single thread of her hair was found 
On the rowan bushes near; 

How her mourning mother prayed her back, 
To bide for a single year. 


Tell of the strange, still way she had, 
And the strange, fond words she knew, 
That would lure the cooing dove from its mate 
And the timid lamb from the ewe. 
Tell how she moved like a gliding swan, 
Or the mist that floats in the glen; 
Tell of her songs, so strangely sweet 
That none could sing them again. 


Tell how in that last gloaming-time, 
As up from the fields she came, 

To the sound of fairy music breathed, 
She heard her own sweet name,— 

“Rosaleen, Rosaleen, Rosaleen!”— 
And there by the door-stone lay, 

As wan and thin as a moonlit mist, 
The mounted Court of the Fay. 


Tell us about those prancing steeds, 
With their manes of flowing light, 

Saddles studded with beamy pearls, 
And shoes of the silver bright; 

Tell how they flung their arching necks, 
And neighed like the sighing breeze 
When it whispers tidings of coming rain 

To the leaves of the thirsty trees. 


Tell us about the Fairy King,— 
How his mantle gleamed and shone, 
Green of hue as the emerald grass, 
And with dewy diamonds sown; 
Tell of the red, red cap he wore, 
Bound round with a golden ring; 
Of his bloomy cheek, and his laughing eye, 
And his shimmering rainbow wing. 


Tell us about the Fairy Court,— 
Gay little him and her; 
How quick and merry and bright and sweet 
And daintily wee they were; 
Their floating tresses of moony gold, 
Their garments of film and sheen; 
How the tints of a thousand flowers fair 
In their tremulous wings were seen. 


Tell us about the harpers nine 

Who played such ravishing strains, 
The nimble page who tightly held 

A riderless palfrey’s reins, 

The waving banners, and all the rest; 
And how, ere gloaming was gone, 
The Fairies had vanished forever afar 
With Rosaleen, Rosaleen Bawn. 


From London. 


The two men (outside the sect established and ruled 
by our English Parliament) who have a peculiar relation 
to the religious life of London are Rev. John Hunter, 
D.D., and Rev. R. J. Campbell, M.A. Both are men of 
marked ability, yet it would be difficult to find two men 
more unlike, whether you regard them as to the body, 
the mind, or the spirit. The spiritual contrast is, per- 
haps, less perceptible than that of their physical and 
mental structure. 

One might venture to say that Dr. Hunter’s spiritual 
power and influence as a son of God are based upon a 
sound body and a very vigorous mind. He has an in- 
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tellectual fearlessness and all-roundness quite too rare in 
our Christian ministry. When the spirit moves him to 
an utterance, his words are as clear and strong as they 
are gentle, well considered, reverent, and true. He does 
not rise on the spread-eagle wings of rhetoric, and carry 
his hearers away into some pleasing realm of sentimental 
imagination quite apart from the serious questionings 
of men; but he summons their attention, challenges their 
severest powers of thought, convinces them that a faith- 
less despair of any further faith is both unwarranted and 
unreasonable, and sends them forth in the all-reconciling 
light of God. His appeal is to those whose thinking 
faculty has been the master part of them, and whose re- 
ligious feelings and hopes have been more or less en- 
dangered in the difficult mental tendencies of our time. 
He comes to them as one came of old, walking upon the 
storm-swept sea, and restores their soul. A’manly man, an 
earnest preacher. He utters himself as rapidly as Phillips 
Brooks, of whom, indeed, he frequently reminds one. 
Especially is he like him in his catholicity. All that is 
true and good in the sects he recognizes and makes his 
own, and he gives himself unreservedly to whatever is 
spiritual in them all. A man of broad, generous, unhesi- 
tating spiritual instincts and sympathies. 

Mr. Campbell is a man of different type. God in nat- 
ure did not give him that vigor of body or that mental 
quality and force with which he endowed Dr. Hunter. 
“One star different from another star in glory.” Mr. 
Campbell’s physique is slight. It even suggests frailty. 
His face has refinement, but also pallor. As our friend 
Phalen said, in his London notes, he reminds one of 
Channing, not only in the impression of gentleness he 
gives, but in his mortal body. His manner is quiet. 
Every movement has a natural grace. His voice seldom 
rises above a natural conversational tone. You feel at 
once that he is scarcely a debtor to the flesh, but rather 
to the spirit. Every one, I think, feels this. Some 
might even go so far as to say that the beauty of holiness 
rests upon him. He is unlike any other popular preacher 
in England, resembling, however, Dr. Alexander Maclaren 
more nearly than any one else. Fortunately he belongs 
to a later generation than Dr. Maclaren, and neither 
knows nor preaches brimstone and the fiery pit. 

It has been both interesting and significant to notice 
the marked success of six Sunday morning services in 
Beckstein Hall conducted by Dr. Hunter here in London, 
and that, too, at this high noon of an unusually melting 
summer. Sunday services since the census of attendance 
at churches and chapels have been generally supposed 
to be not in demand. With its multitude of places of 
worship and the call of its army of preachers, the supply 
had more than glutted the market, had made people, es- 
pecially people of well-informed and thoughtful minds, 
averse to the services offered on the right hand and on 
the left. So, when certain men, who recognize in Dr. 
Hunter their best Christian helper and friend in these 
times of changing and troubled thought, asked him to give 
them the six Sundays of his summer holiday for this 
Beckstein Hall experiment, there were those who doubted 
their wisdom, and were sceptical as to the result of their 
venture. But the success has been so pronounced that 
another series is already announced for January, 1906. 
All classes of people formed the congregations; and, judg- 
ing by outward characteristics, the best, the most hungry 
and thoughtful of these classes,—titled people, citizens, 
professional men, especially doctors and ministers, with 
earnest-minded women not a few,—came again and again, 
and did not go away empty. Dr. Hunter is not,only a 
preacher, but a worshipper. These services were char- 
acterized by a devoutness almost unique. Here was 
worship in spirit. One of our London papers said, what 
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my own feeling would lead me to say, that ‘‘no cathe- 
dral worship of Anglican or Catholic could have been 
more reverent in tone and spirit, combining the sincerity 
and culture of a liturgical form with the freedom of an 
unestablished service.’’ But, if their devoutness was not 
entirely unique, their unsectarianism certainly was. One 
of the sermons, that on ‘‘Civic Apathy,”’ has already been 
published. In the autumn no doubt all will be printed. 
But the value of the services did not lie in the sermons 
alone, far above the level and power of ordinary sermons 
as these were. 

But who is this Dr. Hunter? He is no youthful novice, 
but a man nearer sixty than twenty. For years he has 
been growing in power. For more than thirty years I 
have observed his advance in breadth and depth and 
clearness of perception, for all this time he has been rec- 
ognized as a leader of religiously minded people. I re- 
member that, when a little Unitarian place at Hudders- 
field was apparently faint unto death, so few and dis- 
couraged were those who gathered to its creed, his great 
congregation poured out of his chapel not far away in 
numbers that amazed one, especially when I was told 
that, though nominally orthodox, he was really Unita- 
rian. It was quite evident that whatever Unitarian 
tendencies or convictions he had were not of the kind 
that freeze and repel people. It was just the same at 
York. One Sunday in that cathedral city I spoke to 
more marble tablets to the memory of extinct Unita- 
rians on the walls than to living Unitarians in the pews, 
while Dr. Hunter was preaching his most lively word 
to a multitude of men and women who eagerly testified 
to the uplifting of his ministry. Later, at Glasgow, he 
had the largest congregation in the city. Then for a 
time he became minister at the Weigh House Church here 
in London. He let his light shine fully and freely. But 
deacons have weak eyes, if not fearful souls. It was dis- 
covered that this church was in the grip of the dead 
hand, and that he could not have the liberty with which 
Christ had made him free. The old trust deed forbade it. 
He could not consent to be placed and held under a 
bushel, and so Glasgow once more recalled and regained 
him: But London has not been reconciled to its loss; 
and these six Sunday morning services, so bracing to faith, 
so profitable to minds grappling with, and perhaps per- 
plexed by, present-day religious problems, so uplifting, 
and so free from false notes in worship, have been a grate- 
ful consolation under that loss. They have also been as 
seed for further similar services to come. 

In his Boston Hymn Emerson heard God saying to 
the founders of the new State, ‘‘I am tired of kings.”’ In 
our own time, not Dr. Hunter only, but many of God’s 
children, have heard him saying: ‘‘I am tired of sects. 
Build me no more tabernacles of disputatious strife, no 
more notional churches.’”” What then? ‘‘Build me a 
worshipful church,”’ saith he who maketh all things new. 
With singular obedience Dr. Hunter is acting upon that 
word of God to him, is doing all that one man can do 
to build as he has received commandment. He has freed 
himself from the yoke of bondage to any denominational 
organization or determination or expectation. That this 
satisfies either orthodox or liberal denominations is not 
to be anticipated. ‘‘He really is one of us. He ought 
to proclaim himself a Unitarian Christian,’’ say those 
who are not aware that there is a larger than Unitarian 
Christianity. ‘‘The Christian religion,’’ Harnack finely 
says, ‘‘is something simple and sublime. It means one 
thing, and one thing only,—eternal life in the midst of 
time by the strength and under the eyes of God.”’ That 
is the Christian religion which Dr. Hunter better than 
any other man over here perceives, proclaims, and that has 
gone out from all denominational compromises and en- 
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tanglements that he may realize. For a weak, super- 
ficial, or unwise man this would be a presumption and 
a folly. But he is neither weak, superficial, nor unwise. 
So, while some of our brethren are proposing to start a 
Unitarian ban, not so much for Christianizing the English 
people as for Unitarianizing them, this man would, ‘‘seek- 
ing good wherein it springs,” build a worshipful church 
inclusive, simply Christian. 

Mr. Campbell we have always with us. Doctrinally, 
I.should say, he is about where Channing was when he 
preached in Federal Street, Boston; and, like Channing, 
he is at once brave and true, while careful not to shock 
by allowing himself to be carried too fast or too far. He 
is not a doctrinal or dogmatic preacher, but his practical 
preaching often allows one to see and feel how very 
much that is commonly supposed to be evangelical he 
has ceased to hold. Even the phrases he does use he uses 
in another and more spiritual sense. Sunday after Sun- 
day thousands throng the city temple to hear him. It 
is difficult to understand how a congregation that cared 
to listen to Dr. Parker can throng to hear a man in every 
way so different. Perhaps it is not the same congrega- 
tion, but a new one in large degree. But it is immense 
even in the heat of summer. Every seat in the vast 
temple is taken, and there are those who sit on the plat- 
form and pulpit steps. Nothing sensational, causing a 
laugh, bordering on the vulgar, but everything as befits 
the house and hour of prayer, meditation, and praise. Of 
course the City Temple is a stronghold of dissent, and, 
like all non-conformist places, the pulpit and the preach- 
ing take the prominent position. Not the altar, not the 
sacred symbol which recalls to us the memorable say- 
ing, ‘“‘If any man would follow me, let him take up his 
daily cross,” the rostrum instead. In this respect the City 
Temple, despite all its gilded splendors, is inferior as a 
place of worship to many a plain and dimly lighted 
‘church where kneel those who are more impressed by 
appeals to the heart through the eye than to the heart 
through the dissenter’s doubtful disputations. As a 
building this City Temple is to the Protestant churches 
of London what the Madeleine is to the Catholic churches 
of Paris. Neither stimulates the spiritual purpose for 
which one enters them. But, since his coming to the 
City Temple, Mr. Campbell has done much to get rid of 
its former music-hall effect. I remember the amazing 
display of feminine head-gear which I once saw ranged 
high above its most prominent point of interest, the 
pulpit. Hats of all shapes and sizes, bonnets large and 
small, trimmed with colors, such as never were in the 
rainbow or the flowers of the field, clashing and contrast- 
ing in the most grotesque and violent discords. Mr. 
Campbell has changed all that. The choir is now in 
harmonious and quiet array, and rendered fit for the 
part it so admirably performs. 

The worship, apart from what it lacks in the style of 
the building, is now all that one could desire. The vast 
congregation rising with choir join devoutly in the in- 
troit, ‘‘As the hart panteth.’.. Its cry of longing and 
aspiration moves all, and brings the mood of worship. 
The Lord’s Prayer and short lessons follow; the old 
familiar hymn, ‘‘How pleased and blest was I,’”’ in which 
voices long since silenced seemed singing in this strong 
volume of devout sentiment; a prayer of the most simple 
directness for those who are causing suffering to others, 
and for those who suffer the wrong in bitterness of spirit, 
for Christ to possess hearts and minds for realization that 
God, our eternal Saviour, is our true and better nature, 
for assurance that our delight in the law of God is the 
eternal Christ, able to perfect strength in our weakness, 
the hope of every man morally weak, the very omnipo- 
tence of God within us,—both prayer and sermon direct 
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from the heart under the conscientious guidance of an 
honest mind. And how adapted, how helpful to all 
present! Here are business men who know the fierce 
temptation of the market and their own frequent falls; 
young men, clerks, fighting the early passions of flesh 
with conscious impotence to always resist them; pa- 
tient wives, mothers, and workwomen, all sorely tried 
in daily experience, but finding here strength for daily 
need, practical guidance from this true and gentle dis- 
ciple of the Lord Jesus. Without this man who has the 
ear and the heart of this immense congregation, and uses 
his popularity in such an altogether admirable way, 
London would lack one of its most powerful and benefi- 
cent spiritual forces. Not the learned and thoughtful 
merely, but the common people, hear him gladly. 
Ss B: 
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To the Grandmothers. 


BY FRANCES WHITMARSH WILE. 


Dear, far-off women, dead so long ago, 

Your names unheard by any living ear, 

This babe of mine has brought you all so near, 

Around my bed your forms flit to and fro. 

Your hope and fear, your pain, your joy, I know, 

The link is forged that binds your souls with mine; 
. I think I see your faces faintly shine 

With tender wisdom as you come and go. 

O hearts long since at peace from toil and strife, 

I yearn to you across the bounds of life! 

I, too, shall pass and share your silent rest, 

My name be heard no more by mortal ear; 

May some young mother, blest as I am blest, 

Muse on me then as I of you dream here! 


The Prophecies of Anchises. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


[The narrator is a young Roman, named Caius Flavius 
Tullianus. The time is the reign of the Emperor Caius 
(generally known as Caligula)]. 


My grandfather’s friend, Marcus Piso Criticus, has a 
collection of manuscripts which has few equals in Rome. 
He is constantly adding to this collection, and, knowing 
my interest in such things, he generally shows me any 
new acquisitions as soon as they are purchased. It is 
always a great pleasure to me to be shown his treasures; 
for, besides seeing the manuscripts, I am always sure 
to hear some histories of bygone times,—histories which 
I value the more because,—alas!—though I have not 
yet seen thirty years, I have long been the sole repre- 
sentative of both my father’s and my mother’s house, 
so that I have never had kinsmen of older generations 
to hand down to me the traditions of the past. 

Gladly, then, did I obey the summons, brought to-day 
by one of Piso’s slaves, to go and see his latest purchase. 

Seareely had we exchanged greetings when my aged 
friend called my attention to a scroll which lay on the 
table before him. 

“Never before have I so rejoiced in the possession 
of a manuscript,” he said. ‘‘It is the sixth book of the 
Aineid.”’ 

“What!” I cried eagerly,—‘‘the gem of the whole 
poem, as most men think! You are indeed happy.” 

“Yes,” replied Piso, ‘‘I suppose it is the finest part 
of the poem, though that is open to question; but it is 
not only because of its literary merits that I value this 
portion of the Afneid. Almost every line is fraught 
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with special associations for me; for this was one of the 
books I heard Vergil read before Augustus on that mem- 
orable occasion, just after the death of the young Mar- 
cellus.’’ 

“Ah!” I interposed, ‘‘the nephew of Augustus, the 
child of his sister Octavia?” 

“Yes; and, as we hoped, the future head of the state? 
Ah, me! if it could have been so, how much evil might 
have been averted! But the gods decreed otherwise.”’ 

‘Alas for Rome!” I cried. ‘‘Marcellus and German- 
icus die: Tiberius and Cai’’— 

My friend gave me a warning glance—and wisely, for 
‘‘walls have ears” in these days. We live under the 
most ignoble of tyrannies—the tyranny of the in- 
former. 

“TI did not know,” I said presently, ‘‘that Vergil ever 
read any of his work aloud. How did this reading come 
about ?”” 

‘‘Well, every one knew that he was engaged on an 
epic, but it was long before he would show any part of 
what he had written to his friends. And Augustus, 
who had warmly admired the Eclogues and the Georgics, 
grew so impatient that the poet could no longer with- 
stand his patron, and reluctantly consented to read 
some portions of his poem to the emperor and his house- 
hold. Augustus graciously invited some of the leading 
citizens to be present on the occasion, and I was one of 
those so favored. 

“The reading took place in the gardens of the Pala- 
tium. What a remarkable scene it was! It comes 
back to me now, after all these years, just as if I had 
seen it yesterday. Augustus on his raised seat—sus- 
piciously like a throne, we republicans thought bitterly, 
though nominally he was—only!—life-holder, in his 
own person, of all the Roman magistracies. On his 
right hand sat Livia, cold and imperious, with her son 
Tiberius standing behind her, morose and gloomy look- 
ing even then, though the sinister expression with which 
you were familiar only came later, when he was de- 
ptived of the wife who was the only being he ever loved. 
On the left hand of Augustus was Octavia, pale, with 
tear-dimmed eyes, showing in her countenance her 
undying grief for the son so recently lost. All around 
were grouped the chief Romans, and in the midst stood 
the poét, leaning against a tree, scroll in hand, bare- 
headed, his beautiful hair, worn rather longer than is 
usual for men, waving in the summer breeze. He was 
then about forty-five, but he looked much younger; and, 
surrounded by those court favorites and men of action, 
he, with his dreamy eyes and rapt expression, seemed 
to be a visitant from another and a fairer world. His 
voice was somewhat low; but, as he warmed with his 
subject, it gained in power and volume, and its singular 
sweetiiess held one spell-bound. I seem even now to 
hear how it rang out those passages which glorify the 
Most distinctly of all I remember his 
reading of the concluding part of this sixth book. Here 
it is.’ (Piso turned over the leaves of the scroll and 
pointed.) ‘‘Afneas has gone to visit his father, An- 
chises, in Elysium, and the latter shews him the souls 
of the great Romans, yet unborn, foretelling the achieve- 
ments of each, beginning with Silvius, the son of Afneas, 
and coming on to Romulus, offspring of Mars. You 
may imagine the enthusiasm when the poet recited these 
lines :-— 

““From his beginning ’tts that Rome renown 
Shall push its empire to the world’s wide bounds, 
Its spirit to the skies, and shall alone, 


Blessed with heroic sons, extend her wall 
Round seven strong castled hills.’* 


* Miller’s translation, 
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After the inevitable tribute to Augustus and the whole 
Julian house (who are described as descended from 
Afneas), and a few lines enumerating the salient charac- 
teristics of the six kings who succeeded Romulus, there 
comes a glorification of the most famous men of the 
republic. You can imagine how the audience turned 
to the living representatives of these heroes, as the poet 
pronounced the names of the Drusi, the Fabii, and so 
on. Somehow one felt ashamed as the glorious roll 
was called, especially when the poet mentioned Brutus 
and the Gracchi. (I can claim kinship with the latter, 
you know, as my mother came of the Cornelian gens.) 
I thought they would not have been sitting tamely 
in the palace of one who was king in all but 
name.” 

“And yet, Piso,’ I said, ‘‘what service would it 
have been to Rome to protract the disastrous civil 
wars?” 

“None, I suppose,’ my friend replied sadly. ‘‘At 
any rate, it is easy to understand why Vergil is ever ex- 
tolling the Julian house, for they brought peace to Italy; 
and, you know, Mantua, Vergil’s birthplace, suffered 
more than most districts from the wars. No, he was 
no servile flatterer; and yet I hate to think of such a 
man singing the praises of a monarch. I don’t see clearly 
how we were to blame; but I feel sure that he would 
have had a nobler theme, had we, as a nation, been true 
to our traditions.” 

“But,” I said, ‘‘in what I have read of Vergil, he seems 
to me to exalt the emperor, not as an individual, but as 
the representative of Rome.” 

“That is true,” replied Piso. He seemed to hesitate 
whether to pursue the subject. Then, with a sigh, he, 
as it were, shook it off and went on with his narrative: 
“But the great ebullition of feeling came at the end 
when the poet, after a tribute to the great Marcellus of 
old, alluded thus to his short-lived descendant :-— 


““And now Afneas saw a noble youth 
Approaching with Marcellus,—wondrous fair, 
Arrayed in glittering arms,—yet joyless seemed 
His countenance, and downcast were his eyes. 
‘Then. spake Ajneas: ‘‘Father, who is he 
Who walketh with the hero on his way? 

His son is he, or from his mighty line 
Descended? How his comrades cheer him on! 
What majesty he shews! But darkling night 
Hovers around his head with mournful gloom.” 
Then Sire Anchises, whilst the rising tears 
Streamed from his eyes, made answer: ‘‘O my son, 
Seek not to learn thy people’s boundless woe. 
Him shall the Fates but shew unto the world, 
Nor longer let remain. Ye gods above 

Had deemed the Roman race too powerful grown, 
Could gifts so fair endure. What loud laments 
Of warrior men will yonder plain* send forth 
To Mavors’f mighty city, and how great 

The funeral rites thou, Tiber, wilt behold, 

When past his new-made tomb thy waters flow! 
No other youth, sprung from the Trojan race, 
Shall raise so high his Latin grandsire’s hopes, 
Nor ever shall the land of Romulus 

So vaunt herself of any of her sons. 

Ah, me! his piety, his honour,—true 

As honour was of old,—his strong right hand 
Invincible in war! 


Ah, hapless boy, if only thou canst cheat 
Thy cruel destiny, then shalt thou be 

A true Marcellus! Bring ye hither now 
Handfuls of lilies; and with purple flowers 

Let me bestrew the ground, that I at least 
May load with gifts the Shade of him I claim 
As my descendant, and may thus perform 

A task how vain’’'!’t 


“As he ended, the whole place resounded with sobs 


* The Campus Martius. + Mars. t Wright’s translation. 
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and groans. Even the emperor’s lips were quivering— 
and, as you know, Augustus was not easily moved. 
Octavia started nervously the moment she heard the 
name of ‘Marcellus.’ She grew paler and paler as the 
poet read the lament for her son; and, as he uttered 
the last line, she was borne away, fainting. The only 
persons untouched by the general feeling were Livia 
and ‘Tiberius. The latter gave no sign of emotion. 
In the eyes of the former I noted a gleam of triumph 
which made me wonder whether there might not be 
something in the muttered hints of poison that were 
whispered in many quarters with regard to the death 
of Marcellus. Ah, well! ‘Whom the gods love, die 
young.’ Maybe Marcellus was more blessed in his fate 
than we who survive the best days of Rome.” 

And Piso heaved a deep sigh. : 

‘“‘But are Rome’s best days over?” I questioned. 
‘‘Our empire is extending further and further; and is it 
not our chief glory to be masters of the world? By the 
by, does not Vergil himself say something of the 
kind?” ; 

‘He does,” replied Piso. ‘‘You are probably think- 
ing of these lines.’ And, turning to the manuscript, 
he read :— 


“Others may and shall 
Fashion more graciously the breathing brow 
I well believe it; out of marble call 
The living features; causes better plead; 
With measuring rod of science, manifest 
And clear, describe the courses of the heavens, 
And tell the stars’ ascending. But do thou 
Bear in remembrance, Roman, that ’tis thine 
To rule the nations with imperial sway. 
Be these thine arts: to impose the terms of peace, 
To spare the humbled, to subdue the proud.’”’ 


“Splendid lines!” I exclaimed. 

‘Yes,’ said Piso, slowly. ‘‘Vergil throws a glamour 
over everything he touches; but, when one is released 
from his spell, one begins to ask one’s self what it has 
meant in our history ‘to spare the humbled, to subdue 
the proud,’ and one can only answer, “To favor cowardly 
and effeminate princes and to persecute to the death 
brave chiefs, such as Vercingetorix and Arminius. I 
cannot but think it is because we have destroyed the 
freedom of others that we are unable to preserve our 
own.” 

“Still,” I urged, ‘‘we are, after all, irresistible in war.” 
‘Ah, yes,” replied the old man, with a pitying smile, 
‘‘you are young, and military glory seems to you the 
grandest of all things. So it seemed to me when I was 
your age; but, the older I grow, the less do I esteem it. 
It shews tawdry and mean beside those artistic and in- 
tellectual achievements of the Greeks of which Vergil 
speaks so slightingly. I wonder sometimes whether, 
in after ages, our dominion and our feats of arms will 
be but a memory, while the verses of our Vergil and our 
Horace will abide, as treasures incorruptible,—living 
forces, so long as the human race endures.” 

“Well,” I said, ‘“‘suppose our military achievements 
and even our world-wide empire itself do become merely 
a memory, they will be a glorious memory, covering 
with honor the name of ‘Roman.’ ”’ 

“YT doubt it,’’ replied Piso. ‘‘I am not without hope 
that traditions of our history will go down to a late 
posterity; but I think our truest glory will, in after ages, 
be adjudged to consist, not in the victories of Scipio or 
the conquests of Cesar, but in the self-sacrifice of Cur- 
tius and Decius, the magnanimity of Camillus, the in- 
tegrity of Fabricius, the constancy of Regulus. ‘Thanks 
be to the gods that our annals contain such records!” 

I have pondered much on these words of my venerable 
friend. Is he right, I wonder? Who can tell? As he 
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himself would say, ‘‘These things are still on the knees 
of the gods.” 


Nore,—tThe reading of part of his great epic, while still unfinished, 
by Vergil, and the effect on Octavia are recorded by Suetonius. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Summer Evening. 


The green earth rests in twilight’s arms and sleeps 
While shadows fold it in soft vesture gray. 
Like anchored ships within a tranquil bay, 
White clouds rest motionless against the deeps 
Of eastern sky; now softly o’er them creeps 
A rosy flush, as if some truant ray 
Fleeing in haste before the far-off day 
Whispered the secret that to-morrow keeps. 


Fair miracle, repeated in the soul, 
When dear hopes vanish from our eager eyes; 
How quickly dawning through the eastern skies 
Faint prophecies of larger hopes unroll! 
For never sets a sun from heavens fair 
But leaves a promise of its rising there. 
—Alice Gordon. 


The Health Farm in Colorado. 


BY J. T. NORTON. 


In these days of strikes, assassinations, military mis- 
rule, and crime committed in the name of law under the 
pretence of enforcing the law, at a time when the name 
of Colorado has become to Eastern people a synonym 
for anarchy, lawlessness, and the Mecca of election crooks, 
it is refreshing to turn aside from these scenes of conflict 
and strife and bloodshed and bribery and perjury and 
intimidation to the more peaceful pursuits of those in 
search of health and life and length of days. 

It is estimated that every year in this country 120,000 
people die of consumption. Think of it for a moment,— 
an atmy 120,000 strong marching down to death, with 
no cessation of its ravages. This is largely an army of 
young men away from home and without any care. 
Several years ago, when the publishers of the Topeka 
Capual gave up the entire management of that paper to 
the author of ‘‘In his Steps’’ for a certain time, to be 
run after his own eccentric notions, one of the first 
things that interested Mr. Sheldon was a health-farm pro- 
ject. In the initial Sheldon edition of the Topeka Capital 
a public appeal was made. Later on an editorial in the 
Outlook, quoting from the Topeka Capital, interested 
Dr. Edward P. George of Hanover, Germany, to such 
an extent that he gave $5,000 to start the project. Fol- 
lowing this, friends of the association in the Kast raised 
another $5,000. <A sixty-acre tract of land was pur- 
chased. Mr. and Mrs. Brothers gave the association 
their fruit farm for an annuity of $600 a year for the 
remainder of their lives and the life of the survivor. 

These were the first steps toward the building of the 
“White City,’ five miles to the north-west of Denver. 
Under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, the Association Health Farm, a city of tents, 
has been established, and is now in successful running 
order, with a population of thirty-five young men, all 
members of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The farm was formally opened May 22, 1903, though for 
a long time previous interested parties had been prop- 
agating plans toward the building of a home to meet 
the needs of a multitude of young men seeking the Rocky 
Mountain climate for the purpose of breathing its health- 
giving and invigorating atmosphere. 

On a high ridge in a rich fruit-growing district five 
miles north-west of Denver is situated this beautiful 
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white city, whose inhabitants have one central idea,— 
to regain their shattered health. Since the , opening 
ninety-five patients have been treated here. 

Here may be seen row after row of small white houses, 
or rather tents, and for a background a panorama of 
snow-capped, mountains, whose peaks tower so high that 
they are never tainted by the dust of earth. 

Words are powerless to convey an adequate concep- 
tion of the picturesque and awe-inspiring surround- 
ings of this unique health resort. The ‘‘city”’ is sur- 
rounded by rolling plains of unequalled fertility on one 
side, while on the other are mountains more lofty and 
grand than those to which Jehovah descended to transmit 
the divine law to man. On the west, forming a pictur- 
esque background, are the grand and sombre Rockies, 
whose cloud-capped summits lift themselves into the 
regions of eternal snow. In their ribbed walls they hold 
silver and gold and the springs that give life to the val- 
leys and make the blooms of June and the harvest of 
September possible. 

To a certain extent the residents of the ‘‘White City” 
live in common. In all there are forty-four tents, a big 
brick house for office, dining-room, parlors, and read- 
ing-room. Each resident has a tent to himself. It 
is part of the system, and is thought best, that each 
should live practically isolated, though all eat at the 
same table in a large dining-room. The cottage tents 
are floored and wainscoted, with canvas sides and double 
ventilated roof. An iron bedstead, a chiffonier, a table, 
a washstand, a stove, a rocker, and rugs, with bedding, 
are the complete furnishings of a tent. Everything is 
kept in the best sanitary condition, and no one is per- 
mitted to expectorate on the grounds. ‘There are thirty- 
five men on the farm, most of them making splendid 
improvement. Deep thinkers in all parts of the civil- 
ized world are interested in fighting tuberculosis. The 
health farm furnishes good care, pleasant surroundings, 
and all the comforts and conveniences of home. 

A young man may stay there at the rate of $25 a 
month. ‘This covers his entire expenses. If he can 
work, he may do so on an adjoining nursery and vege- 
table farm, and receive credit for his services. 

The resident physician has been restored to health 
by the Rocky Mountain climate, and is devoting his life 
to the restoration of others. 

The diet, exercise, and rest of each resident are under 
his direct control. The big orchard and vegetable 
garden on the farm supplies the table, and affords em- 
ployment for those of the members who can labor. 

It in no respect smacks of a hospital or the attendant 
dead house. There are no grewsome dissecting rooms, 
no darkened sick rooms, surgical instruments, or stiff, 
uniformed figures to be seen on the health farm. The 
cottage tents are cosey and homelike. The reading-tent 
is well supplied with all sorts of literature. The dining- 
There is no occasion 
for solitude or homesickness, for isolation appertains to 
the sleeping quarters only; and in the daytime there 
is work and recreation, with pleasant associations. The 
farm consists in all of ninety-four acres, with thirty-four 
acres in fruit, having two thousand bearing trees and 
eight acres of small f ruit, and sixty acres of ranch two miles 
to the south-west not now utilized. 

An artesian well and a water tower have just been 
completed. From this tower one can get a splendid 
view of the surrounding country. An abundant supply 
of water at all times for domestic use is thus secured, 
and the surplus may be used for irrigation. One might 
almost be tempted. to take chances against the dread 
disease for the privilege of living in such an enchanted 
place. 
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It is no difficult task to write an apostrophe to health, 
for every one knows that its value is above rubies. And 
yet it is sometimes wantonly thrown away. Nature, 
however, has so endowed a favored portion of her realm 
that weary mortals may gather there and have brought 
back to them in a measure the prize they cast away. 
The entire Rocky Mountain region is a sanatorium. It 
has the sun, the mountain breeze, the crisp, mild air, 
which combine to invigorate and heal. There is no magic 
in the healing wrought by a mountain summer, yet it 
recalls the days when the weak were made strong by the 
laying on of hands. Simply marvellous are the trans- 
formations wrought by it. There is no magic in the 
springs bursting from the mountain sides, though the 
ignorant, noting their cures, might well ascribe them 
to magical power. This airy empire has been the sub- 
ject of many learned essays, but none of them ‘are so 
convincing as the rose returning to the wanest cheek 
or the dragging step once more light and buoyant. To 
the invalid suffering from pulmonary diseases a sojourn 
here means a new lease of life. It is mild and salubrious 
in winter and temperate in summer. There are no hot 
winds that parch the earth and cause suffering and 
damage. Gentle breezes are blowing night and day. 
The nights are cool in midsummer, and even the weary 
toiler wakes up in the morning refreshed and buoyant, 
ready for his day’s work. ‘The sunshine is bright and 
constant, yet when it pours down its summer rays the 
atmosphere does not broil. There is always coolness 
coming with the night. Sleep is thus induced, and sleep 
is rest, and rest is medicine. Here you can suit your- 
self, treat your own case. Every season has its advocates. 
Some prize the mild winters of an altitude of five thousand 
feet; others, the cool summers. What to do is a question 
of great scope. You may enjoy the blessings and bene- 
fits of civilized life and the daily papers, or plunge 
into the fastnesses of the timber mountains, wander 
in cafons where you dare entirely alone, scale heights 
that have never been scaled, hunt where game is plenty 
and fearless of man, where human foot never trod, 
where human voice was never heard, where civilization 
has set no mark, and worship the God of nature in nature’s 
haunts, sleep under the clear skies which summits seem 
to pierce, and drink from springs pure as nectar, bathe 
in streams that are for your healing, take long draughts 
of the air which carries the spirit of health upon its noise- 
less wings. You will hardly know yourself, and, once 
back, your friends will hardly know you. 

DENVER, COL. 


Prayer. 


Prayer on the human side is man’s declared alliance 
with the Infinite. It is the sap in us, all the warm life- 
current in us, rising past every intermediate object of 
desire to our very topmost, and thence streaming out 
to meet that Higher Beyond of which it knows itself a 
part. Tor we know ourselves not as a finished product, 
but as rather a process, a becoming; and in prayer we 
seek the element which is making us. It is in this con- 
ception we finally meet the objection, absurd in itself, 
of prayer being the dictation of weakness and ignorance 
to the All-governing Wisdom. The objection ignores 
the whole system of things in this world. It sup- 
poses that man’s prayer begins with man, whereas 
nothing in man begins with him. It began first in 
his universe, in his Maker. It is as the action of sun 
and rain. From out of the ocean the sun draws up 
the vapors, which later come back in showers upon the 
earth. Here is a circulation from deep to height, and 
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from height again to deep. So, under the shining of the 
sun behind the sun, out of the deeps of man’s mind and 
heart are carried up the invisible currents of his aspira- 
tion and soul’s desire, to descend afterward in secret 
responses which he knows nevertheless to be real,— 
real, though the first form of his desire is often enough 
left unanswered. The response lies indeed often enough 
in the heightening and purification of his desire. In 
Gethsemane’s agony he prays maybe for his cup to pass 
from him. He leaves the garden with no other wish 
than that God’s will be done.—Christian W orld. 


Difficulties of Belief. 


Our modern difficulty in believing is not by any means 
exhausted by our difficulty in believing the horrible 
and irrational doctrines of the traditional theology. 
The difficulty is to believe in a good God, a loving Father, 
in the presence of such facts as those developed by the 
light of modern science. ‘The difficulty is not one that 
troubles all alike. It does not trouble the more strenu- 
ous sort, the iron-fisted, the hard hitters of the earth. 
It enables these to say, ‘‘He has become as one of us.”’ 
Behold a god made in their image; and they go about 
to make themselves in his, relentless, cruel, smashing 
right and left, with fond, assiduous care. It is the 
just, the kind, the loving, the tender, and the merciful 
who find it difficult to believe in a good God when there 
is so much evil in the world, not in the “‘unethical cos- 
mos,” the ‘‘predatory universe”” below man in the scale 
of being, but also in human suffering, the horrible diseases 
by which good men and women are tortured indifferently 
with the bad, and such things as are now going on at 
the antipodes,—thousands of innocent men swept out 
of life or condemned to live a maimed and suffering 
remnant of their days, a much greater number of women 
and children ground down under the wheels of this tre- 
mendous juggernaut of war into the mire of hopeless 
poverty, utterly hopeless and forlorn. 

We have, then, this tragic situation, that the most 
gentle spirits, the most humane, the most compassion- 
ate experience the greatest difficulty in believing in the 
eternal goodness in proportion as they submit their 
minds to the stress of the great cosmic forces, or con- 
template the rapacities of the animal world, or permit 
man’s inhumanity to man to deliver its full meaning on 
their hearts. ‘The fat and strong, the sentimental, those 
who are themselves so sleek and comfortable that the 
world-pain does not exist for them at all,—these manage 
well enough. It is the thoughtful and compassionate 
whose hearts are broken on the sharp edges of a pred- 
atory universe and on the tragedies of human life. 

Is there no resolution of this difficulty, no way of escape 
from this obscure and threatening ampasse? It seems to 
me there is. It seems to me that ‘‘the secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him,’’ with them who shudder at 
the darker side of nature and the human tragedy. It 
seems to me that the compassion here is pledge of the 
compassion there. Of all difficulties of believing this is 
for me the most difficult,—to believe that mortal man 
can be more just than God, more pitiful, more loving, 
or more kind. Sooner could I believe that two and two 
make five than believe that such a superiority of man to 
the source and ground of all his being can exist. No, 
the accusation of the loving heart is proof that the defect 
which it arraigns does not inhere in nature or in God. 
We are not self-made men. We are what the universe 
has made us; and there can be no goodness, kindness, 
tenderness, compassion, in us whose roots do not go down 
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below the bases of the most ancient hills, below the fiery 
mist from which the stellar universe has been evolved. 
There has been no break in the development, and a 
universe that flowers at length into the ‘‘Lord Christ’s 
heart and Plato’s brain’’ must be fundamentally intelli- 
gent and good. ‘The whole scientific indictment of nature 
shrivels in the pure flame of human love. What Huxley 
thought and felt when his little boy was lying dead 
thrills his unethical cosmos with ‘‘bright shoots of ever- 
lastingness,’’—the everlastingness of the Eternal Love. 

If there is much difficulty in believing, there is also 
a wide field under whose ample sky believing is as easy 
as an infant’s breath. We have no difficulty in be- 
lieving that the world is beautiful, that the various 
hungers of the body are so many avenues of joy, that in 
a task well done there is delight each day renewed, that 
little children are an ineffable comfort to our hearts, 
that there is a worse and better way of doing many 
things, and that we may choose the better if we will, 
that the opportunities for saying something that will 
soothe and bless, doing something that will help and 
cheer, are pressed on us from every side. And as little 
difficulty have we in believing that one end awaits us all, 
that ‘‘it is appointed unto all men once to die,’’ and that, 
as a good man has not too gravely written, ‘‘it becomes 
us, as the years shorten the span, we should number our 
days,—not afraid, nor grieving over the dissolving taber- 
nacle, nor in sullen resignation, nor yet in rapt joy over 
a future that may not be so rich and certain as we have 
dreamed; for, surely, it will not be better than life has 
prepared the capacity for, not in such ways, but rather 
for the moral values bound up with it.” 


“Solemn before glooms the dark portal, 
Goal of all mortal.” 


And we cannot approach it with a too serious mind; 
for, surely, it is better to be worthy than to be sure of 
the august destiny, prefigured by the vision of immortal 
years, and, if we do indeed desire to meet again with those 
whom we have loved and lost, surely we cannot be too 
careful that their eyes, ‘‘too pure to look upon unclean- 
ness,’ shall find in us no ominous blot or stain.—John 
White Chadwick. 


Che Pulpit. 


Things we have Lost our Interest in. 


BY REV. ALFRED GOODING. 


When I was a child, I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought asa child; but, when I became a man, I put away child- 
ish things——1 Cor. xiii. 11. 

There is a sentence in one of Henry Drummond’s essays 
which seems to me to contain a good deal of consolation 
for those who are growing older. He is speaking of books 
which have ceased to interest us. ‘‘Nothing better can 
happen to us,” he says, ‘‘than to lose interest in a book 
we have often read; for it means that it has done its 
work upon us, and brought us up to its level, and taught 
us all it had to teach.’’ That is to say, we have lost our 
interest in this book not because we have become intel- 
lectually inert and incapable of enjoying anything but 
news and newspapers, but because we have absorbed all 
that this book had to offer us. We need something dif- 
ferent, something better. The mind has grown more 
vigorous, and needs other nourishment than of old. Ac- 
cording to Drummond, we ought not to be dismayed 
when we take up a book which once fascinated us, and 
find it dull and empty. This does not necessarily mean, 
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as we sometimes suppose, that we have deteriorated and 
are no longer capable of appreciating a good book. It 
may, and probably does, mean that the book has done its 
work for us, that we have got all it had to give us, and 
that we must go on in search of something higher and 
larger. Offer the hungry mind not the food which once 
satisfied it, but that stronger nourishment of which in 
these days of its maturity and strength it has need. 

If Drummond is right, and the loss of interest in cer- 
tain books does not necessarily signify intellectual de- 
terioration, but may, on the contrary, be a proof of intel- 
lectual growth, are we not justified in Helieving that loss 
of interest in other things may have fhe same encourag- 
ing significance; that is to say, not retrogression or 
stagnation, but progress? This is worth thinking of. 
Commonly we look upon the decay of interest in things 
which were once of absorbing and surpassing interest to 
us as an ominous sign,—a sign of apathy, dulness, and 
age. How often we see people settling down into a dull 
routine, barren of all recreation and enterprise, and they 
confess to us that they have lost their interest in things 
which were once exceedingly attractive to them: the 
old amusements no longer amuse, the old books have lost 
their charm, the old work has become drudgery, the spice 
of life has disappeared. ‘They seem incapable of arous- 
ing themselves as of old. They are satisfied to lead a 
placid and easy sort of existence, and to be reckoned 
among those who are no longer young. 

Now, if Drummond’s explanation of our decay of in- 
terest in certain books is correct, may it not be applicable 
to this general loss of interest of which I have been speak- 
ing? May not this which we lament as a sign of age and 
dulness be in reality a sign of a totally different process, 
a sign of growth? May it not be that we have so devel- 
oped mentally that what once satisfied us no longer 
satisfies because we have outgrown it? As we grow older, 
is it not conceivable that we are becoming not duller, but 
quicker and wiser, and that we are losing our interest in 
things which we once found interesting because they are 
no longer sufficient to meet our developed tastes? capaci- 
ties, and needs? ‘Take it, for instance, in our amuse- 
ments. When we find that the amusements of youth 
over which we were once profoundly enthusiastic are be- 
ginning to pall upon us, we mournfully conclude that we 
are losing our capacity of enjoyment, and are only fit to 
spend our evenings at home with the newspaper. Be- 
cause we cannot amuse ourselves in the old way, we 
think it is of no use to try to amuse ourselves at all. To 
get rid of this false notion that brings such unutterable 
dulness into life we simply need to remind ourselves of 
the possibility that we have outgrown—passed beyond 
and above—the amusements of youth. This does not 
mean that we have grown dull and rusty, and have lost 
all capacity of enjoyment. It means that we have 
reached that stage of development where other and 
more rational recreations are needed. We are not to 
settle down into a joyless routine. We are still suscepti- 
ble to amusements and need them, but they must be of 
a higher order. 

And, if a loss of interest in the recreations or in the 
books which once charmed us may thus be interpreted 
as a sign not of intellectual inertness, but of growth and 
larger needs, may not the same explanation be available 
of the loss of interest in people which we sometimes ex- 
perience, and for which we often reproach ourselves with 
being cold and indifferent? Many a person has found 
himself, after a lapse of years, in some degree estranged 
from those who were once wholly congenial to him. He 
is amazed to find how little he has in common with them, 
how slightly he is drawn to them: the old ties, once so 
strong, have quite disappeared, He rebukes himself for 
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his apparent loss of friendliness, for his apparent coldness 
of heart; but he does himself injustice. ‘The truth is, he 
has outgrown these people or they have outgrown him. 
He has acquired different tastes, interests, and aims from 
those which he once had in common with them. ‘The 
old bond of sympathy has been loosed, new ones have 
been formed. This does not mean that the heart has 
become cold and indifferent, but simply that the mind 
has grown; and, since the conditions of friendship lie in 
a certain community of thought and purpose, they are 
lacking where lives have thus drifted apart. The con- 
geniality between two persons ceases when in the course 
of years one has outgrown the other. ‘There is a sadness 
in this which we all feel, but it is one of the inevitable 
penalties which man pays for progress. 

Clough has immortalized this experience in his beauti- 
ful lines, ‘‘Qua Cursum Ventus” :;—- 


“As ships, becalmed at eve, that lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at dawn of day 
Are scarce long leagues apart described! 


“When fell the night, upsprung the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours they plied, 
Nor dreamt how each the self-same seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side! 


“F’en so—but why the tale reveal 
Of those, whom year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel, 
Astounded, soul from soul estranged?” 


Sometimes, also, we find even our work palling upon 
us, becoming dull and routine-like. We seem to have 
lost a good deal of the interest in it that we once had. 
The enthusiasm with which we approach it is not what 
it once was. Wherein lies the remedy for this evil? for 
it certainly is a great and appalling evil. May it not be 
found in the adoption of a higher standard of perform- 
ance? We have clung to the old standard so long, we 
have fulfilled our duties so long in just about the same 
degree of faithfulness and “excellence, passing along the 
routine of our daily experience on the very same level 
year after year, that it is no wonder that the whole thing 
has grown monotonous and ceased to be interesting as 
of old. The only means to a revival of our enthusiasm 
lies in a complete change, not a change of occupation,— 
for that would hardly be possible,—but a change in our 
standard of performance, the adoption of higher ideals 
of excellence, a larger degree of faithfulness and thor- 
oughness in the fulfilment of our duties. Such a change 
would give new significance and interest to our work, 
would do away with the old dull routine, and revive our 
early enthusiasm for our occupations. Just as we need 
a higher class of literature to maintain our intellectual 
interest, so we need higher ideals of daily duty in order 
to keep ourselves perpetually interested in it. We have 
outgrown the books and the ideals that once satisfied us. 
We need other and better ones. 

Yes, the loss of interest in what was once of great in- 
terest to us—recreations, books, people—may not, after 
all, be such an ominous sign as we are wont to think it. 
It may signify not retrogression, but progress, not lesser, 
but greater, needs of the mind and soul. Drummond 
was right when he said that nothing better can happen 
to us than to cease to find an old book interesting; for 
that means that it has taught us all that it has to teach, 
and that we must go on to something else and greater. 
And the same may be said of the loss of interest in other 
things: it signifies that we have grown beyond them 
into the need of something greater. 

In this fact of growth I find at least a partial explana- 
tion of the phenomenon which in our day is often pointed 
at as a proof that the world is deteriorating,—growing 
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worse instead of better. I mean the increasing indiffer- 
ence to religious customs, practices, and beliefs, which 
is everywhere visible. People are losing their interest in 
religion, we say, and we contrast the old habits of Sunday 
worship, the full churches, the strong public opinion that 
made the neglect of religious observances one of the 
worst of crimes, with the lax customs, the empty pews, 
and the unrebuked ignoring of public worship on the part 
of many, which characterize our times. We ascribe this 
lamentable change to all manner of causes, from the 
Sunday newspaper and the trolley-car up to the spread 
of materialism and of philosophic atheism. Of course 
all these things may have their part in it, but I am sure 
that one very potent cause of this neglect is not suffi- 
ciently emphasized; that is, that a great many people 
have lost their interest in religion because they have 
outgrown that particular form of it in which they have 
been reared, and which they had been taught to regard 
as alone true. It is not that they have become morally 
and spiritually worse, but the outward ceremonies which 
had pleased and impressed them as children they have 
to come to look upon perhaps as puerile: the beliefs 
which they had accepted without question in their early 
days before the mind had been trained to think inde- 
pendently they are no longer capable of holding. The 
intellect revolts against them, and so these people grad- 
ually lose their interest in the churches where such be- 
liefs are taught, and drop out of church relations or 
maintain them only perfunctorily. Shall we, therefore, 
say that they have become spiritually inert or indiffer- 
ent? As well claim that he who has lost his interest in 
fiction has become mentally dull and incapable, when 
what he really needs is a higher order of literature which 
will satisfy his mature and strengthened mind. So what 
many who have lost their interest in the traditional doc- 
trines and have separated themselves from the churches 
need is a belief which will satisfy their reason,—a thor- 
oughly rational religion, a religion that will appeal to 
what is best in them, heart, mind, and soul. It is not 
that they have lost their interest in all religion, but only 
in certain unsatisfactory forms or statements of it. Give 
them a religion adapted to their matured needs, intellect- 
ual, moral, and spiritual, and I believe that the old zeal 
and interest will be aroused in them once more. 

Herein it seems to me lies largely the solution of what 
is known as the problem of the unchurched multitude. 
That multitude includes, of course, many who are simply 
indifferent to the affairs of religion, who have left the 
churches not through conviction, but because the duties 
of public worship seemed irksome to them, and they pre- 
ferred idle indulgence. But, on the other hand, there 
are many among the unchurched who have put them- 
selves there for serious reasons and conscientiously. 
They are not moved by a selfish indifference: they are 
thinking people. They are open to conviction. They 
have abandoned the old dogmas; but that does not mean 
that they will have nothing to do with a more reasonable 
faith, and it is*the privilege of those who ‘possess such a 
faith to seek to share it with these people. Among them 
especially lies the work of the liberal church with its 
simple message of freedom and truth. That work does 
not consist in proselyting among the members of other 
communions, who still have a religion that satisfies their 
needs, but rather in reviving in those who are members 
of no communion the interest in religion which is rapidly 
perishing among them. 

In conclusion let us remind ourselves once more that 
the true remedy for loss of interest in what once interested 
us lies in trying something higher and larger. Let us 
believe that we have grown; that, having become men, 
the only thing for us to do is to put away childish things, 
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and take that which satisfies our maturer needs. Let us 
remembér that loss of interest does not necessarily mean 
dulness and stagnation, but may mean progress. If 
the old recreations have become irksome, let us try others 
of a higher order. If the sort of literature which we once 
enjoyed. has ceased to interest us, let us try books of a 
different kind,—history, biography, science. If our daily 
occupations pall upon us, let us fill them with new interest 
by adopting a higher standard of performance. If the 
old beliefs have ceased to satisfy our intellectual and 
spiritual needs, let us seek a nobler and more rational 
faith. The way out of these perplexities lies not in re- 
nouncing all effort, but in going higher. There is in- 
finite variety in this world of ours: there is that which 
will meet our largest needs if we will but search for it. 
PortsmoutH, N.H. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Forestry. 


The necessity of supplying wood—a necessity for civil- 
ized life, not to say for savage life—has at last arrested 
the attention of our nation of wood-choppers. 

The formation of the American Forestry Association 
a generation ago has proved to be what its founders pre- 
dicted,—an event of the first importance in the history of 
the country. 

The assembly last winter in Washington of seventeen 
hundred people, all thoroughly in earnest, gave a hint, 
not to be neglected, of the strength and importance of 
the interest in forests in all parts of the land. For a 
week the largest halls in Washington were occupied by 
crowded audiences and speakers, who studied, even in 
detail, the methods necessary not simply to preserve our 
forests, but to create new ones, while we renew and im- 
prove those which we have. 

To speak of a single interesting detail the great rail- 
road managers asked where the great highways of the 
country were to look fifty years hence for renewing their 
railway ties and for the timber needed in construction. 
It ought to interest persons who have invested in rail- 
road stocks or bonds to know that such questions of the 
future are regarded as of serious importance. 

In some gratifying instances the local State associa- 
tions have taken up the great questions thus brought 
forward in practical and efficient ways. In Pennsyl- 
vania, under the impulse of the local society, the State 
has planted seventy thousand acres of barren land. In 
less than twenty years the State will receive an income 
from the sale of timber grown on these lands. This is 


precisely as the German states derive a regular revenue - 


of great importance from the product of their forests. 
It is easy to see that, in making such investments as 
Pennsylvania has made, a State has interests and methods 
such as no private individual has. In most cases of in- 
vestment an individual wishes to obtain some result in 
the course of afew years. If an investment cannot prom- 
ise a return in seven or eight years, most men do not care 
to look at it. But a State lasts forever. It is estab- 
lished. Indeed, this is what the word ‘‘State’’ means. 
A State, therefore, if it have funds to invest, may invest 
them with distinct reference to the results in future gen- 
erations. It may build a college, it may fortify a harbor, 
with distinct reference to the purposes and needs of peo- 
ple who will be living after half a century has gone. 
There is, therefore, a special reason why States that 
have considerable’funds, of the nature of sinking funds, 
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which are not called upon at present, but which will be 
needed in the future, should consider the investment of 
such funds in forests systematically planted, preserved, 
and cared for. The experience of the Old World shows 
what our experience here is beginning to confirm, that 
the productive policy in the cultivation of forests is ex- 
actly the reverse of the mad system which destroys the 
forest at once in one swoop of ravage. Under proper 
care the forest is made to produce a steady annual in- 
come. A State can arrange for such steadfast super- 
vision which may last, if you please, for a century, and 
at the end of that century the forest will be more valu- 
able than it was when you began. 

It will be readily seen also that the State can take 
systematic and complete measures for the prevention of 
fire and of theft in different quarters, such as are not 
possible for any individual. The dangers which threaten 
an individual do not threaten the State, which in the 
enactment and administration of law has practical powers 
which no individual can assume. 

At the same time there is many a landowner who can 
now lay up in store the blessings of his children, his 
children’s children, if he will plant some worthless past- 
ure with the pine cones or the acorns or the chestnuts or 
the seedlings which shall give shade and shelter to his 
children and his children’s children. 

Epwarp E. HAL. 


Spiritual Life. 


Serve God by doing common actions in a heavenly 
spirit.— Spurgeon. 
& 
It is the love and kindness of human hearts through 
which the divine reality comes home to men, whether they 
naine it or not.—G. S. Merriam. 


a 


In our quest for truth we would not attempt to stand 
alone. We would be quickened by a sense of fellowship 
with serious and honest lives that have touched our own. 
George Rudolph Freeman. 


Devotion has its rise in the soul at the first moment in 
which it is felt that some living power is awakening in us 
a penitence, an aspiration, a sense of peace, a strange 
joy, none of which are of our devising, which have come 
upon us, but were not even sought, far less produced, 
by us.—John Hanulton Thom. 


a 


In human affairs the justice of God must work by 
human means. Men are the measures of God’s ane 

he 
ideal must become actual: God’s thought a human thing, 
made real in a reign of righteousness and a kingdom— 
no, a commonwealth—of justice on the earth. You and 
I can help forward that work.—Theodore Parker. 


a 


To love God and to love men are twin duties, never to 
be disjoined. Who best trains and disciplines his own 
soul is full of an eager hope for humanity. Who, with 
finest self-forgetfulness, works and prays and suffers 
for society has found the secret of personal strength 
and peace. Would you learn how to hasten the kingdom 
of heaven? Yourselves have faith in man, in duty, in 


God.—Selected, 
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September. 


The goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 

In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun, 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
— Helen Hunt Jackson, 


On Being an Outsider. 


Schopenhauer, in one of his diatribes upon 
life, compares it to a conjuror’s booth, where 
the old tricks are perpetually played on each 
new generation, producing in them the same 
illusions. It is a cynical illustration, with 
which we have small sympathy. But there 
is a side of the comparison which he does 
not touch, but which might well have oc- 
cupied his sombre genius. It is that of the 
behavior of the crowd in front. Here we 
see the outsider perpetually struggling to 
become an insider. The specially endowed- 
with-thew-and-elbow worms and wriggles 
his way from row to row of the narrowing 
circles, until at last, panting with his exer- 
tions, he finds himself at the centre. When 
there, he discovers usually that he has not 
gained much. The show is commonly a 
paltry one. Is this nearer view worth the 
crowding? ‘The outside, if one only had 
thought of it, was so much freer. The fresh 
air and the infinite spaces lay there. One 
could move at one’s ease, whereas here the 
air is stifling, and the pressure on every 
side as of a strait-waistcoat. 

Yes, in nine cases out of ten the outside 
of the crowd is vastly the better, but in the 
world’s present humor you will have an al- 
most impossible task in getting your neigh- 
bor to believe it. One finds everywhere an 
enormous centripetal energy. In all de- 
partments the great preoccupation is centre- 
seeking. To be at society’s middle point, 
of a community’s “inner circle,”’ the mem- 
ber of a club whose characteristic is exclu- 
siveness, to be talked of, digito monstrart, this 
is paradise, while to be outside, is, in Lord 
Beaconsfield’s phrase, to endure ‘‘the hell 
of failure.’ And as men get further into 
the crowd, nearer their booth, the airs they 
give themselves! The disease of swelled 
head is an old and inveterate one, In his 
“Praise of Folly’’ Erasmus sketches the 
literary lionlet of his time. ‘‘It is amusing 
to see how easily a few favorable reviews 
puff up all such scribblers, and, if they chance 
to become notorious enough to have their 
works placed on the front row of the book- 
sellers’ stalls, or to be themselves pointed 
out or whispered about while tramping the 
streets, there is no living with them.” The 
words might have been written yesterday. 
The modern ecclesiastic (of all denomina- 
tions) shares to the full the, craze of centre- 
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seeking. The scribes and Pharisees of the 
New Testament time were assuredly not in 
it for scientific pushfulness with your cleric 
of to-day. In the synagogue the chief seats 
are at a greater premium than ever. The 
man of old time who blew a trumpet before 
him, and demanded to be called “rabbi,” 
would, in the light of modern developments, 
have recognized himself as a child at the 
business. We have learned a thing or two 
since then,—we who are in the age of the 
lime-light, of purchased bogus degrees, and 
of the well-engineered newspaper réclame. 

And yet in the midst of this utmost push- 
ing and elbowing there arises at times in 
the bosom of our struggler a doubt, a most 
disquieting query, as to whether in all this 
he is not writing himself down an ass! 
After all, was not that fresh air he left be- 
hind better than this stifling breath? And 
this strait-waistcoat of utmost conven- 
tion, though of gilt stripes and richest ma- 
terial, is it not most uncomfortably tight? 
Fancy a virile, full-blooded man compelled 
to dress every morning as an archbishop! 
Must there not be at times, in the most rev- 
erend bosom, a frantic desire for a desert 
island where, if one chose, one could go 
naked and not ashamed? ‘There are times 
and there are natures in which the absurd- 
ity of the situation seems suddenly to reveal 
itself, and then come great revolts. We 
have princes and princesses running away 
from court, dropping their titles and pro~- 
posing to earn their living. Religion has 
seen these revolts. The anchoritism of 
the early Church was largely a movement 
against conventions. Jerome tells us that 
the monks of his time loved their solitary 
life, preferring the great free air of the des- 
ert to the crowded cities. Every age gives 
us born outsiders, people who flee from the 
reeking centres to the farthest edge of the 
open. Of their number are the explorers, 
a Columbus, of whom an Italian poet so 
finely says, ‘In him the instinct of an un- 
known continent burned’; a Livingstone, 
a Chalmers, who were only truly at home 
when in the wilderness. The expansion of 
Britain means, in fact, that the race inhab- 
iting its borders has in its soul this irre- 
sistible yearning for the great spaces,— 
yearning that sends it ever from conven- 
tion’s narrowing boundaries to stretch its 
limbs under wider skies. 

Outsiders of this order have the feeling 
as a kind of physical sensation. They can- 
not be crowded. They want a view clear 
to the stars and to the horizons without the 
interruption of their. neighbors’ chimney- 
pots. But amongst the untravelled, who 
dwell all their lives in the densest civiliza- 
tions, there are here and there primitive 
souls who, in another way, insist on taking 
their liberty. You cannot tame these men 
nor buy them. ‘Their career, in its sim- 
plicity and unworldliness, even in what may 
be called its extravagances, is an object- 
lesson in the real values of life. They do 
not propose to sell themselves in the market 
because they find the transaction unre- 
munerative at the price. They will let the 
other men sweat for ambitious prizes if only 
they may be allowed to possess their own 
souls, The crowded centre,—let who will 
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get there, and breathe its hot and fetid air, 
if that is their taste. For them the riches 
of their inner kingdom, with the universe 
for their playground! The tub of Diogenes 
is, in this regard, more eloquent to us than 
the tub of most pulpit orators. We cannot 
help a cheer, either, to Thoreau, when, 
amongst his dollar-hunting Yankees, he 
declares, ‘If I should sell both my fore- 
noons and my afternoons to society, as most 
appear to do, I am sure that for me there 
would be nothing left worth living for.” 
Such men are worth watching. When a 
daring soul, under an irresistible impulse, 
bursts the bonds of his time, and com- 
mences to steer a course of his own under 
the infinite heavens, we are often at the 
new beginnings of history. 

It is necessary, however, at this point to 
be more precise in our delineation. For 
there is a fanaticism of the outside as well 
as of the inside, and before we can accurately 
pronounce judgment here we need to have 
settled in our own minds some preliminary 
questions. As we look deeper into this matter, 
we discover that the chiefest of the world’s 
outsiders have been at the same time the 
most central of its insiders, and that they were 
the one by virtue of being the other. They 
came away from society’s centres in quest 
of the real centres, which seemed to them 
to be elsewhere. They, too, were centrip- 
etal, in search of their middle point. The 
two things they wanted were truth and life, 
and for these hid treasures they were ready 
to sell all they had. When Xenophanes 
declared the claims of religion would be 
best advanced by cleansing the moral at- 
mosphere of the gods whose recorded lives 
were in opposition to purity, and when 
Socrates laid down his life in defence of the 
same thesis, these Greek apostles became 
outsiders to the religion of their country, 
in order to lead their compatriots to its 
true centre. Luther’s stand was exactly 
to the same purport. The papal system— 
in which, as Lecky avers, “every mental 
disposition which philosophy pronounces to 
be essential to a legitimate research was 
almost uniformly branded as a sin, and a 
large proportion of the most deadly intel- 
lectual vices were deliberately inculcated 
as virtues’’—had become a centre so remote 
from the fresh air that the human soul could 
no longer breathe freely there. 

A terrible thing, indeed, is it for a nation 
or an age when society’s religious centre has 
become so choked and encumbered that 
men who want freedom and reality have to 
go outside in search of it. What is evident 
is that where, arid so long as, the church 
centres are not the soul’s centres, there will 
be revolt and secession. The problem of 
the hour is accordingly to bring the spirit- 
ual fellowship everywhere into line with the 
ultimate truths and laws of life. The out- 
sider who shows us these is the truest in- 
sider. Against the wild imaginings of hare- 
brained innovators within, as against the 
barbarian pressure of the world outside, 
the fathers fought for the Christian insti- 
tution and the Christian tradition, know- 
ing they had here a spiritual deposit, a ree- 
ord of fact, and a habit of life that repre- 
sented for them the midmost point of the 
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soul’s kingdom. ‘The church fellowship of 
the future will, in like manner, be preserved 
only by a similar fidelity to absolute inner 
reality. 

The topic in its personal aspects has for 
us, however, its greatest fascination. It is 
the doctrine of all others for the humble 
and the unnoted. Are we outsiders from 
the ‘‘select circles’? The fact ought to 
touch our sense of humor, if we have any. 
With God’s love in our hearts and God’s 
work to do in the world, though we be on 
society’s utmost verge, we have life’s best. 
For our position offers the choicest of all 
soils on which the soul can grow. Out- 
siders! Yes; but also Insiders. If we look 
up from our work, we see enclosing us on 
every hand the walls of the New Jerusalem. 
The Christian W orld. 


The Glamour of High Altitudes. 


Searcely a month passes without news of 
some mountaineering fatality, and in the 
summer and at holiday seasons the number 
of accidents is yearly on the increase. Not 
only the higher Alps, but even the more 
homely hills of our own country, have a share 
in the melancholy list. The reason is, no 
doubt, the increased popularity of the sport 
among all classes. Formerly it was the per- 
quisite of a few, either people whose lot was 
cast in mountainous districts or enthusiasts 
who could afford the money and time to 
seek a difficult and laborious form of pleas- 
ure, And, being the preserve of a few, it was 
pursued with the caution and forethought 
which pioneering demands. But now that 
the mountains are better known, and climb- 
ing is a recognized science, some of the old 
caution can be relaxed, and, after the fashion 
of human nature, too much of it is dispensed 
with. People light-heartedly undertake as- 
cents, neglecting the most ordinary precau- 
tions, and forgetting that mountaineering 
can never be a perfectly safe amusement. 
Even on the best known peaks, which are 
despised by eminent climbers as too staled 
for true sport, there is a chance of a thunder- 
storm or a fall of rocks, which may be the 
end of a practised mountaineer, quite apart 
from the dangers which must always attend 
those whose nerves or physique are unsuited 
for the game. But the popularity of moun- 
taineering, in spite of the long tale of casual- 
ties, points to something perennially attrac- 
tive in high altitudes, which makes even 
timid men forget the perils. It is part of 
the same attraction that the snowfields of 
the Arctic Circle possess for explorers. A 
mission into lowland jungles or across an 
African desert, though it might have far 
greater political significance, would not take 
an Englishman’s fancy like the attempt to 
enter the highest and most mysterious coun- 
try in the world. It is part of our Northern 
heritage, which even the lowlander of the 
North shares with the mountain-dweller else- 
where. 1 

What is the reason of the fascination? 
Partly, no doubt, the mere hardness and 
danger of it, the sense of achieving some- 
thing by one’s own courage and endurance 
in defiance of Nature, who made the smooth 
valleys for men to dwell in and kept the hills 
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for herself. Partly, also, that ingrained 
curiosity of man, which is perpetually seek- 
ing to look over hilltops and discover the 
“something lost behind the ranges.” Were 
there no climbing in the technical sense in 
it, mountaineering would have fewer votaries. 
There is a type of athlete to whom the climb 
is everything, and who is equally happy 
worming his way up some rock in Cumber- 
land or Skye, where there can be no special 
object in getting to the top, as in pulling 
himself up to the needle of Skagastélstind 
or surmounting the last snows of Aconcagua. 
There is a great deal to be said for climbing 
for its own sake. [ew sports are more re- 
freshing and invigorating to the man who 
has the bodily and mental strength for it. 
The senses are quickened, the nerves are at 
perpetual tension, the whole nature is ab- 
sorbed in one task, and the intellectual ennui 
which the life of cities induces is driven out 
by such manly absorption. There is also 
in a high degree the pleasure of conquest, 
which may be measured by the difficulty of 
the task rather than by the relative impor- 
tance of the summit. But that climbing is 
not the whole of the fascination of moun- 
tains is shown by the feeling, common to all 
except a few enthusiastic young men, that 
a climb is best when it forms also the only 
or the chief way to the summit. ‘The real 
attraction is the summit, and the higher and 
lonelier the summit, the greater the attrac- 
tion. It is well if the way up is hard; but 
to all save athletes the way up is not the 
chief thing. 

The real glamour of high altitudes is 
found, not in the means of attaining them. 
but in their intrinsic character. There we 
have Nature pure and primeval, a sphere in 
which worldly ambitions and human effort 
have no part, a remnant of the world as first 
created. Every healthy man has in him a 
love of the wilds and the savage elements, 
a feeling which is not at war with the pleasure 
in homely scenes, in towns and gardens and 
lowland meadows, but complemental in 
human nature. It is a relic in civilized man 
of the primitive creature who first tried to 
adapt the earth to human needs, or, it may 
be, some trace of that infinite within us which 
cannot content itself with the work of our 
hands, and hungers every now and again for 
the bare simplicity of Nature. High moun- 
tains give us Nature in its most elemental 
form,—snow, rock, wind, and sky, an austere 
world in which man counts for little; and 
in the realization of his insignificance there 
is much refreshment for the human soul. 
‘They have always been the chosen haunt of 
people who were not quite satisfied with life, 
not only estranged hermit souls like the 
author of ‘‘Obermann,”’ but sane men who 
wished to get rid of the incubus of mundane 
cares and arrive at a clearer perspective. 
We have all in our own way written our 
hymns before sunrise, and— 

“Heard accents of the eternal tongue 
Through the pine branches play— 
Listen’d, and felt ourselves grow young.” 

But the mountains have not only loneli- 
ness, they have height. The world is 
stretched out beneath them, with its rivers 
shrunk to brooks, and its towns little patches 
of smoke and color, In a mountain view 
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the ordinary world of men is brought close 
to the mind, but seems small and inconsider- 
able compared to the august spaces around. 
It is an illusion, but a priceless one, for by it 
a normal, healthy man can attain what the 
opium-eater gains from his disease, and 
look down from an immense height upon his 
fellows and their works, and achieve a su- 
preme moment of detachment. In every 
man, as the saying goes, a poet died young; 
and not only a poet, but kings, prophets, 
and conquerors. But there are revenants 
from that past, and the most prosaic of men 
may find them on mountain-tops, and return 
with a clearer vision and a sturdier heart. 
“Eternité, deviens mon asile,” was the cry of 
Senancour. That way madness lies, for no 
disease so dominates and absorbs the soul 
as the disease of “immensity.” But to a 
sane man there is value in that exaltation 
of the spirit which high altitudes give, when, 
so to speak, Nature lifts a corner of the cur- 
tain, and shows us a cosmos in. which our 
life plays but a little part —Spectator. 


Another Japanese Industry. 


We know Japan to-day as a country of 
students and fighting men; but we have not 
thought of her as a possible rival in an in- 
dustry of which we in this country are very 
proud,—the breeding and cultivation of aqua- 
tic life. From the Imperial University of 
Tokyo comes a monograph by Prof. Mitsu- 
kuri on the cultivation of marine and fresh- 
water animalsin Japan. ‘The paper was read 
before the International Congress of Arts and 
Science, and has been printed by the Bureau 
of Fisheries. The Popular Science Monthly 
calls attention to the economic value of this 
industry, as well as its indispensability as an 
adjunct to scientific research. As an ex- 
ample of what we here are failing to do, the 
writer mentions the fact ,of the growing 
scarcity of the diamond-back terrapin, while 
in Japan the soft-shelled turtle is reared and 
sold in large numbers. He ‘continues: “The 
accompanying illustration shows the turtle 
farm of the Hattori family, near Tokyo. In 
1866 the first large turtle was caught. By 
1874 the number reached fifty, and in the 
following year breeding was begun. Over 
one hundred young were hatched the first 
year, but nearly all of them were devoured 
by their parents. It thus became necessary 
to have separate ponds for the young of the 
first year and of the second year, while those 
of the third, fourth, and fifth years might 
be mixed. Last year the farm raised about 
70,000 turtles, and it is expected that about 
60,000 of them will be reared. When three 
years old, they are sold in the markets of 
Tokyo for a price in the neighborhood of 
forty cents each. 

“Goldfish have for a long time been bred 
in Japan, being perhaps the most character- 
istic Oriental fish. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows some of the types raised, as 
depicted by Japanese artists. The extreme 
plasticity of this fish and the types that are 
developed by selection are of very ‘consid- 
erable scientific interest, and would doubtless 
serve well for the study of Mendel’s Law and 
the mutations of De Vries.’ The article is 
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concluded by a quotation from the mono- 
graph itself: ‘‘While the pasturage of cattle 
and the cultivation of plants marked very 
early steps in man’s advancement toward 
civilization, the raising of aquatic animals 
and plants, on any extensive scale at all 
events, seems to belong to much later stages 
of human development. In fact, the cultiva- 
tion of some marine animals has been ren- 
dered possible only by utilizing the most re- 
cent discoveries and methods of science. I 
believe, however, the time is now fast ap- 
proaching when the increase of population 
on the earth, and the question of food sup- 
ply which must arise as a necessary conse- 
quence, will compel us to pay most serious 
attention to the utilization for this purpose 
of what has been termed the ‘watery waste.’ 
For man to overfish, and then wait for the 
bounty of nature to replenish, or, failing that, 
to seek new fishing grounds, is, it seems to 
me, an act to be put in the same category 
with the doings of nomadic peoples wander- 
ing from place to place in search of pastures. 
Hereafter streams, rivers, lakes, and seas 
will have, so to speak, to be pushed to a 
more efficient degree of cultivation and made 
to yield their utmost for us.”—Public Opin- 
ton. 


Literature. 


The Psychology of Beauty.* 


If “beauty is its own excuse for being,” 
there is yet, perhaps, no excuse for our 
being ignorant—as are most of us plain 
people—why a thing is beautiful. We too 
constantly hear persons say,—as if it were 
something to be proud of,—*‘Of course I 
don’t know whether it is good or not, but I 
know that J like that picture.’ The French, 
according to Mr. Arnold, are not satisfied 
with saying that they like something, but— 
a far more important matter—they want 
to know whether they ought to like it, while 
the German is certainly far ahead of the 
Anglo-Saxon in his philosophy of beauty; 
witness, for example, Lessing’s Laocoén, 
not to speak of many less well-known vyol- 
umes of esthetic criticism. Miss Puffer 
has come to our rescue with this really im- 
portant book on The Psychology of Beauty. 
Those who remember some brilliant and 
acute essays from her pen in the Atlantic 
Monthly and elsewhere will not be surprised 
at the learning here evinced—we will not 
say that she ‘‘wears it lightly as a flower,” 
some learning is not to be so casually worn 
—and the excellent manner with which she has 
presented its results. So far as we are com- 
petent to judge a treatise which inevitably 
has in it much of technical knowledge, this 
volume will take its place among the more 
important German and English works on 
the science of esthetics, while for that 
rather nondescript person, “the general 
reader,”’ the subject is presented with an 
abundance of illustration and often a rich 
suggestiveness that render the book most 
excellent food for every thoughtful mind. 
Miss Puffer’s main line of discussion is 


*Tux Psycno.ioGy or Beauty. By Ethel D. Puffer. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 net, 
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something like this: Is there, or can there 
be, any real standard of esthetic judgment? 
By the popular verdict, No; but undoubtedly, 
from the standpoint of psychology, Yes. 
For there is even “‘a law in our members,” 
even a physiological reason why beautiful 
things appeal to us, as the trunk and branches 
of a tree take the lines of the upright body 
and outstretched arms, or a Dutch land- 
scape, with its low-lying lands and sluggish 
waters, lead to a certain physical restful- 
ness, as when we are in a horizontal posi- 
tion. 

Miss Puffer would never accept the view 
of Anatole France that criticism is merely 
“the adventures of a soul among master- 
pieces.” Nor would she fall into that lit- 
erary trap, to be found in Walter Pater’s 
fascinating studies of the Renaissance, 
which attributes intellectual and_ spiritual 
qualities to form and color. For criticism 
should be not a haphazard admiration, 
but “a judgment of a work of art on the 
basis of the laws of beauty.’’ A most in- 
teresting chapter follows on “The Ajsthetic 
Repose’ where the author examines the 
great principle involved in the loss of self- 
consciousness, either in the trance of the 
mystic, the self-oblivion of one who has 
hurled himself, as it were, head foremost 
into his work, or is wrapt away—like Paul, 
whether in the body or out of it, he knows 
not—in the presence of some commanding 
work of beauty. Thus the self-forgetting 
artist, or the Buddhist, “lost in God, in 
Godhead found,” would, from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, have much in common, 
all having reached the plane of ‘esthetic 
repose.’’ Music, too, has a law of its being, 
to be reckoned with almost as closely as 
the ‘“‘composition’”’ and ‘‘values’”’ of a pict- 
ure, Thus Wagner based his theory of the 
music drama, following Schopenhauer, on 
“the objectification of the will,” and, in a 
certain sense, this is a true explanation of 
all music. Art, too, is ‘not without phi- 
losophy.” In a _ picture, the pyramidal 
structure, like that which represents the 
Madonna enthroned, etc., suggests the at- 
titude of contemplation, thus clearly lead- 
ing to worship. The diagonal construc- 
tion belongs to action, and lends itself to 
logical clearness. While there is much 
truth in the theory of “art for art’s sake,”’ 
which our author is quick to recognize, it 
does not satisfy us in regard to literature. 
“Tt is literally false that it does not matter 
what a man says, but only how he says it. 
What he says is all that matters, for it will 
not be great thought without some great- 
ness in the saying. Art for art’s sake in 
literature is, then, art for life’s sake, and 
the ‘informing purpose’ is its first condi- 
tion.”’” Miss Puffer examines the nature 
of the emotions of the drama. Both trag- 
edy and comedy have their explanation in 
incongruity. If this be too great for a 
pleasurable sensation, and ‘‘there is no way 
out,”” we have tragedy: when there is a 
way out, we have comedy. ‘The essence 
of tragedy lies in ‘confrontation’; that is, 
a conflict between man and the world in 
which he finds himself as in Lear and [amlet, 
or, to take “modern instances,’ in Ghosts 
and Magda, We have perhaps said enough 
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to show how genuinely interesting and how 
vital is Miss Puffer’s examination of the 
underlying principles of beauty; but only 
a careful study of these pages can reveal 
how wise and how far-reaching is the treat- 
ment of her subject, and with what a wealth 
of suggestive thought and happy illustra- 
tion has she enriched it. 


A CoLor Noration. By A. H. Munsell. 
Boston: Geo. H, Ellis Company—Ruskin, 
whose value as an art critic has steadily gone 
down while his merit as a writer of eloquent, 
stirring, and gorgeous prose has, with equal 
certainty, advanced in the last quarter of a 
century, has said that ‘color is holy.”” This, 
however, can hardly be called a definition of 
color, or an exact statement—like that of 
Miss Ethel Puffer in her valuable book The 
Psychology of Beauty—as to why we enjoy 
red more than blue or blue more than red. 
“Any real progress in color education,” says 
Mr. Munsell, ‘‘must come from a study into 
the laws which they exemplify.” Such a 
scientific and, indeed, rather technical study 
is the purpose of this excellent little book. 
Here we may learn, if we have not gained it 
before through a painful study of how it 
ought not to be done, why some colors do 
not harmonize with others, as, for example, 
scarlet tulips with a border of a brick-colored 
variety, as we may see any spring in the Bos- 
ton Public Garden, or, argumentum ad femi- 
nam, ‘‘Here is a grayish green stuff for a 
dress.’’ The problem is to be solved, like a 
problem in algebra, how “‘the character of 
this gray-green dress will be set off by a 
lighter hat of leghorn straw, and further im- 
proved by a trimming of darker blue-green.” 
Many a woman would have been saved mak- 
ing ‘“‘a guy of herself by some simple in- 
struction of this sort.’’ Moreover, we are 
taught to feel ‘“‘the incongruity between the 
loud color of the wall paper, bought because 
it was fashionable, and the quiet hues of 
the rug, which was a gift from some artistic 
friend.” There is, indeed, some sense in the 
idea that if one sits in a room where there is 
a true harmony between rug and wall-paper 
and lamp-shade, one’s thoughts may arrange 
themselves in better order, as no less surely 
does ‘‘nature take the color of ‘the spirit” 
than does the average spirit take color from 
its surroundings, than if one constantly 
dwells in rooms where the rug ‘“‘swears at” 
the paper on the walls, and the lamp shade, 
as it were, “hits between the eyes” the 
“tidy” on the chair. It is even claimed— 
and we see reason for it, though the dis- 
crimination is just a bit subtle—that there is 
a somewhat better chance for a person 
dressed in harmonious colors to comprehend 
the skill of a Corot or Velasquez than if— 
let us frankly say—she was robed in all the 
glories of a ‘‘sky-blue-pink,”’ with a gladi- 
atorial combat of red and yellow in her 
bonnet. Our author says that he has never 
seen a case of actual color blindness; but, 
where there is an approach to it, the color 
sense can be greatly improved by a sym- 
pathetic training on the lines suggested by 
this treatise. In the preface Mr. H. E. 
Clifford of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology testifies that ‘‘we have here 
not only a rational color nomenclature, but 
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also a system of scientific importance and 
of practical value.” 


STUDIES IN ConpucT. By George Thomas 
Smart, D.D Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
Instead of joining hands with those who 
hold just now the uppermost scientific 
conception of man and his place in the uni- 
verse, this author boldly avows himself a 
romanticist and an idealist, a follower of 
Kant and Spinoza rather than of Hobbes 
and Locke. So far, very good. Nor does 
he make the dangerous attempt of trying 
to separate man too precisely into his va- 
rious functions of mind,—will, feelings, affec- 
tion, and what not. Surely we are not 
cleverly-put-together pieces of a machine 
or a neatly constructed puzzle. As Words- 
worth says of the cloud, we must move “all 
together, or not at all.’”’ However, for con- 
venience in speech, some division may be 
necessary. ‘Thus, “The intellect notes, the 
feelings select, the will directs.” And, again, 
on the moral side, ‘‘A man gets to know that 
he is a spirit as he starts to do the work of 
a spirit.”’ For the rest, these pages follow 
the idea of conduct through the period of 
youth, manhood, with its ‘‘storm and stress,”’ 
to old age, where we are always remember- 
ing, on to the thought of the life beyond life, 
where “immortality, as an enveloping action, 
puts men in a position to see the worth or 
worthlessness of their daily work.” This, 
however, we think is only true in the subtle 
sense in which the thought of the immortal 
life adds dignity to our present action, not 
at all, we are sure, in the sense that, if there 
were no immortality, we should eat and 
drink like the beasts, for to-morrow we die. 
Better than this the thought of the Positiv- 
ist: © To live in minds made better by our 
presence,” to be ‘‘the cup of strength in 
some great agony,” and thus to ‘‘join that 
choir invisible, whose music is the gladness 
of the world.” 


Miscellaneous. 


Our Little French Cousin, by Blanche 
McManus, is a welcome addition to the 
Little Cousin Series, by which L. C. Page & 
Co. are making American children acquainted 
with the daily life of children in distant 
parts of the world. Germaine of Normandy 
has many experiences of a different order 
from those that fall to the lot of most chil- 
dren who will read her story, but at heart 
her kinship to them is apparent. The story 
gives considerable information in most pleas- 
ant fashion. 


Selections from Standard French Authors 
is a reader prepared for first and second year 
students by O. G. Guerlac, professor of 
French in Cornell University, From the 
start it acquaints the reader with some of 
the best standard pieces of French literature, 
and after reading it he will understand com- 
mon references to French characters or 
literary masterpieces. The book is scrappy 
naturally ; but it introduces one to literature 
that is really worth while, rather than aiming 
simply to increase a vocabulary or facility 
in reading. The book is published by Ginn 
& Co. (50 cents). 
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The Magazines. 

In the September Critzc Miss Anne Hol- 
lingsworth Wharton gives the first half of 
her account of the rise of Philadelphia in 
Literature, from the time when Thomas 
Makin and David Dove composed verses for 
the provincial Pennsylvanians, to her most 
modern productions in the world of letters. 
This paper Miss Wharton devotes exclusively 
to colonial days. She speaks of Thomas 
Godfrey, Philadelphia’s first playwright, with 
his ‘“‘Prince of Parthia,’ Miss Elizabeth 
Graeme, contributor of verse to the Colum- 
bia, and other early Philadelphia magazines, 
Benjamin Franklin, Tom Paine, Francis 
Hopkinson, and Charles Brockden Brown. 
The article is fully illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of old-fashioned paintings and minia- 
tures, and photographs of the homes of the 
better-known writers of that day. 


In the Youth's Companion for September 
7th begins Holman F. Day’s serial story, 
“The Rainy-day Railroad War,” which deals 
with a conflict between a spirited young en- 
gineer and a bullying ‘“‘lumber king.’’ Some 
twenty complete stories by such writers as 
C. A. Stephens, A. W. Tolman, Elia W. 
Peattie, and Winifred Kirkland will be 
printed during September. Among these 
will be the first of two stories of the naval 
battle at Port Arthur and the assault on the 
fortifications. Hon. Ellis H. Roberts, ex- 
Treasurer of the United States, will tell 
“How Uncle Sam pays his Debts.” Henry 
W. Lucy of London Punch will have some- 
thing to say about “The Workingman in 
Parliament,’ and Israel Zangwill will de- 
scribe his experiences, ‘‘ Tenting in Palestine.”’ 
Another feature of these issues will be the 
beginning of a series of articles on the trades 
and the chances of success in them, by EK. W. 
Frentz. 


Books Received. 


From L.C. Page Company, Boston. 
The Three Weavers. By Annie Fellows Johnston. 50 
cents. 
The Roses of Saint Elizabeth. By Jane Scott Woodruff. 


$1. 
The Flight of Georgiana. By Robert Neilson Stephens. 
1.50. 
rhe Giaobivt By Grace MacGowan Cooke. $1.50. 


ves Young Section Hand. By Burton E. Stevenson. 
1 50. 


From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
Our Philippine Problem. By Henry Parker Willis, Ph.D. 
From Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 
Science and Religion. By Benjamin F. Loomis. 
From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
The Upton Letters. By T. B. 
America to England, and Other Poems. By Minot J. 
Savage. _ : k 
The Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By George 
Steindorff, Ph.D. $1.50. 
From the University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 
Christian Belief interpreted by Christian Experience. 
By Charles Cuthbert Hall. 
Russia and its Crisis. By Paul Milyoukov. 
From John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 
A History of Old Pine Street. By Hughes Oliphant 
Gibbons. 


$1.50. 


Music Received. 


_ From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
Sweet is Tipperary. Song. By William Arms Fisher. 


50 cents. 
Rustic Dance. By Clayton Johns. 60 cents. 
Pensée. By Charles Fonteyn Manney. so cents. 
Valsette. By Charles — Manney. 60 cents. 
Cry Aloud, Spare Not. By Willard Patten. 60 cents. 
idea — keep himin Perfect Peace. By Willard Patten. 

cents. 

May Pole Dance. By Leo Oehmler. 60 cents. 
Little Guards (March). By Leo Oehmler. 60 cents. 
Valse Caprice. Agathe Backer Gréndahl. 7s cents. 
Danse 4 Agathe Backer Grondahl. 60 cents. 
Diana. By John Francis Gilder. 60 cents. 
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SUNDAY STORIES 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the 
children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more than twenty 

ears ago, and are now reprinted in es eet to a demand 
orthem. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. e language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UnitTar1An Sunpay Scuoor Society, 25 BEACON 
Street, or of the publishers, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street =ingi eitgmey Ss Boston 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘ The Carol,” etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 corte 
selected bymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepatd, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 centa 
a copy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - <- Boston 
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A Sly Old Fellow. 


BY ALICE P. CARTER. 


Oh, he was a sly old fellow, 
That old gray cat I knew! 

And, if I tell you the trick he played, 
I think you’ll say so, too. 


One night by the dining-room fire, 
Asleep on the soft, thick rug, 

With his tail curled round and his nose tucked in, 
Old Tom lay warm and snug. 


His master sat in his armchair 
By the table laid for tea. 

He never thought Tom would steal the cakes ; 
For Tom was asleep, you see. 


So he left the room for a minute,— 
Perhaps it was two, not more,— 
And, on his return, on the hearth-rug 

Lay Tom asleep as before. 


But how do you think it happened 
That by side of our sleeping friend 

Lay a nice little cake from the table, 
With a piece bitten off at the end? 


Oh, he was a sly old fellow, 
And I think I will leave it to you 

To say how that cake came to be there ; 
For you see this story is true. 


Grandmother’s Garden. 


BY HELEN T. PREBLE. 


All of these little boys and girls may not 
have a dear grandmother, and, even if they 
have, perhaps she does not have a garden. 

But one little girl whom I know has a dear, 
white-haired grandmother, who owns a large, 
square garden full of sweet, old-fashioned 
flowers. It is about something which hap- 
pened there one lovely June day that I have 
to tell. 

The big, round sun was very bright that day, 
and the sky was as blue as blue could be. 
Little birds were flying by, perching on the 
trees and singing happily. The clumsy 
bumble-bees were buzzing over the sweet 
flowers, and now and then a dainty little 
humming-bird poised over a lovely flower- 
cup, and dipped her long bill down into the 
honey which was hidden there. 

This garden was a beautiful place. All 
the birds, the bees, and even the tiny insects 
loved to come to it. 

Down by the corner of the fence grew a 
damask rose, and close beside the rose was 
a honeysuckle and a patch of mignonette. 
To-day the rose had opened. One by one 
she had folded back her petals until her 
golden centre lay exposed to the beautiful 
day. 

“How pleasant the world is,’’ she whis- 
pered, as she looked around. 

“Indeed, it is,” cried the honeysuckle, 
reaching down his pink and yellow blos- 
soms to greet the rose. ‘‘And, the longer you 
live in this garden, the more beautiful the 
world seems.” 

At this moment the mignonette, who was 
only budded, said, ‘I can hardly wait until 
I am open that I, too, may see the beauty 
about me.” 

But the tall larkspur across the way sighed, 
and shook his tall stalk. 
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“T wish I had sweet perfume like the 
rose and mignonette,”’ he said sorrowfully. 
‘‘When the people come into the garden, they 
pass me by. It is because I am not 
sweet.” 

Then the tall sweet-mary stalk, with its 
long, awkward leaves, stirred, and said,— 

“But you must not complain; for you have 
beautiful blue flowers, while I have only 
stiff green leaves.” 

‘That is true,” said the larkspur, thought- 
fully. 

“Neither of you people have to go to 
sleep before sunset,’ chimed in the little 
four-o’clock. 

“Nor do you close when the bright sun 
shines on you,” said the gentle morning- 
glory. 

Just then a very large bumble-bee came 
along, and stopped to listen. By this time 
all the little pansies were listening, as well 
as the sweet-william, the heliotrope, and 
the phlox. 

“Do you know what I think?” asked the 
bumble-bee. 

“No,” cried all the flowers at once. 
“What do you think?” 

“T think God made you all beautiful, 
each little flower and leaf and bud, and that 
he wants you all to be very glad that you 
are just as he made you.” 

The flowers all looked at each other, and 
then at the beautiful garden in which they 
lived, and at the bee, who watched them 
solemnly. 

“Tt as nice to be a big red rose with a 
golden centre,’ said the damask rose. 

“Tt certainly 7s nice to climb up about 
the windows, and send sweet perfumes in 
to greet the people,” said the honeysuckle. 

“T am glad I am only a humble little 
flower,’”’ said the mignonette. 

“And I am glad I’m tall and blue,” said 
the larkspur to sweet mary, who answered,— 

““And I am glad that I am as God made 
me, just green and sweet.” 


Amelia and the Gate. 


Three little owls once found an old hay 
barn in a lonely field. It was half full of 
hay and very warm. On a wild winter’s 
day they crept through a secret hole under 
the eaves, and nestled together on a broad 
beam. The frozen sleet rattled on the 
shingles like bullets. The storm shook, 
and pressed on the doors until the owls cried 
out, ‘‘ Who, whoo, whooo?’’ And the storm 
wailed, ‘You, youu, youuu!” This made the 
owls afraid to go out, so they nestled closer, 
and told stories to pass the time. 

The owl with long feathers on his legs 
told ‘‘The Story of the New Shoes.’’ The 
next owl told the story of ‘‘Amelia and 
the Gate,” and this is nearly as he told 
it. 

In front of the house where Amelia lived 
was a gate, and close to the gate a large oak- 
tree. One day, as the owl was sitting on 
a thick branch of the tree, Amelia came out 
to the gate, climbed on it, and began to 
swing. She was such a little girl she could 
hardly climb up; but, when she once began 
to swing, she went back and forth fast 
enough. 
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Just then Nora came out of the house to 
see what Amelia was doing. Seeing the child 
on the gate, she ran oyer, lifted her down, 
and scolded her. Nora was cross; but she 
smiled, and said ‘‘Good morning” to a man 
driving past on a load of hay. He stopped 
his horses, and Nora asked him if he had 
come for a girl who was always climbing on 
gates. He said he did not want Amelia 
that day, for he had one boy already that 
he had just taken from a gate up the 
road. 

As he said so, a boy, who had been lying 
flat on the hay, rose up and looked over. 
Amelia was shocked. He was a big boy, 
and she thought that must be the reason 
he did not cry. 

Nora asked what he was going to do with 
the boy. 

“Well,” said the man, “‘it will be a long 
time before he goes back to his folks.” 
Then he whipped up his horses, and drove 
on, 

Amelia stood looking after him with one 
hand holding Nora’s apron. She knew 
he was Mrs. Perkins’s hired man, and she 
wondered if Mrs, Perkins would not feel sorry 
for the boy, and send him home. Amelia 


had gone down to her house many times with 


Nora to buy butter, and she had given them 
cookies. So Amelia liked to go there, although 
the parlor chairs were covered with a black 
stuff that scratched the backs of her legs as 
she sat upon them. 

Now she and Nora could see the hay wagon 
turn into the Perkins barnyard slowly, sor- 
rowfully, taking the boy away. 

Amelia’s playhouse was the little space 
between three large lilac-bushes. Nora 
had put an old rug on the ground and made 
nice shelves by pressing small pieces of 
board between the branches. The orna- 
ments on the shelves were small pieces of 
broken crockery, seashells, and a few toys. 
A box in the back of the playhouse served 
as a cupboard. She had a box with two 
sides knocked out for a table and two smaller 
ones for seats. 

But to-day Amelia was most unhappy. 
She walked back to the gate, then went a 
little way outside. She could think of noth- 
ing but. the boy on the hay wagon. Think- 
ing of him, she began to run down the road 
so fast she was soon at the Perkins’s gate. 
Mrs. Perkins sat on the porch, fanning her- 
self with a newspaper. 

Amelia could only say, ‘‘Mrs. Perkins,” 
and then she was crying. Mrs. Perkins 
was a stout woman; but she got up nimbly 
enough, and ran to meet Amelia. ‘‘What’s 
the matter, Sissy?”’ said she. 

Amelia had. not intended to cry much 
when she began, but now that she saw how 
sorry Mrs. Perkins was she cried very hard 
indeed. She thought she might as well 
keep on crying, and then perhaps Mrs. 
Perkins would be more sorry, and do as 
she asked her. So Amelia just stood still look- 
ing up at Mrs. Perkins, and crying so hard 
that her mouth seemed to spread right across 
her face. But, instead of being more sorry, 
Mrs, Perkins leaned over, shook her, and 
said, ‘‘Hush! Don’t you make another 
sound till you let me know what’s the mat- 
ter!” 

Amelia was so surprised that she did hush, 
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and began to tell Mrs. Perkins what the mat- 
ter was. i 

“Mrs. Perkins,” she said, ‘‘won’t you let 
that boy go home to his folks?” 

“What boy?” 

“The boy your hired.man took away on 
the hay wagon because he had been swinging 
on the gate.” 

Mrs. Perkins looked at her a moment, and 
then said, ““Have you been swinging on the 
gate?” 

“Ves’m,” said Amelia. 

“Well, come with me, and we'll see about 
at?” 

They walked around the house to the 
kitchen door, which was open. ‘There, in- 
side, Amelia saw the hired man eating his 
dinner, the boy sitting beside him. Mrs. 
Perkins said in a loud voice to him:— 

“Darius, are you going home to your 
folks when your work is done?” 

Darius heard what she said, but he just 
looked at her, and said, ‘‘Ma’am?” 

“Darius,” said Mrs. Perkins, ‘you an- 
swer me. Ave you going home to your 
folks to-night ?” 

“Yes, ma'am,” said Darius, looking at 
Amelia’s red eyes, and grinning. 

“Now, Meely,’”’ said Mrs. Perkins, “‘if 
I give you a nice cooky, will you run right 
home?” 

“Ves’m,” said Amelia. 

So Mrs. Perkins took two cookies out of 
ajar. First she gave Amelia one. ‘Then she 
said, ‘‘Now, if I give you this other one, will 
you promise not to swing on the gate 
again?” 

Amelia looked at the cooky, and promised. 
As they walked toward the gate, Amelia 
said, ‘Mrs. Perkins, would your hired man 
take me away if I should swing on the gate 
again ?”’ 

Mrs. Perkins said he never would, but she 
told Amelia how badly she would be hurt if 
she should fall off the gate. 

Amelia skipped off toward home, taking 
a bite first out of one cocky and then the 
other, to keep them even. 

When she got home, she ran to her play- 
house, and began to arrange the shelves in 
a new style. Pretty soon Nora came from 
the house with a bowl in one hand and some- 
thing else in the other. 

“Come, Amelia, darlin’,” she said, ‘‘come 
along to Mrs. Perkins’s with me till we get 
some butter.” 

Amelia said she did not want to go. 

“Well, then,’ said Nora, ‘‘see what I 
have for you.’’ So she gave Amelia one of 
her mother’s pretty teacups that somehow 
had lost its handle. 

When Nora came back, she asked, ‘“‘What 
did Mrs. Perkins say would happen if you 
climbed on the gate?” 

Amelia’s cheeks got very red, but she 
looked up and said:— 

“She told me even if I did climb on the 
gate and break my spine that I would not 
have to go away on the hay cart with the 
hired man!” 

Nora had no time to talk, so she went into 
the house. 

That evening, when the owl heard voices 
talking under the oak-tree, he leaned his 
best ear down and listened. On the bench 
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sat Nora and Perkins’s hired man telling 
the story of Amelia and the gate. 

And so the owl learned it—Mary S. Platt, 
in Holiday Magazine. 


Nature Study. 


This dear little goose of a girlie, 
Who ever had notions like hers? 
“Tf I lived in an evergreen forest, 
I’d never be cold!’’ she avers. 
And how could that happen, my dearest ? 
“Why, ’cause”—her reply is the clearest— 
“Td go to the fir-tree that’s nearest, 
And buy me a nice set of furs |” 
—Century. 


Peanuts and Pops. 


BY M. E, M. 


Not every boy or girl knows that peanuts 
do not grow on trees like other nuts, but in 
the ground, more like potatoes. 

In some places they are called ‘‘ground- 
nuts” or “‘ ground-peas.”’ 

They were first found in Africa, and they 
grow best in warm countries. The greatest 
quantities are still grown in Africa, the next 
in our Southern States,—North Carolina 
and Virginia. The plant is a trailing vine, 
which lives but one season. It has four 
leaflets on one stem, its small yellow flowers 
in spikes. 

After a time the flower fades and drops 
off, then you may see a small pod on the end 
of a stiff stem, curving downward, which 
will at last push the pod into the ground 
until entirely out of sight. 

There it begins to grow very fast until an 
inch or more in length, forming a rough shell, 
with two or three peas, or nuts, inside. 

It is planted in furrows and rows, like 
corn, the peas taken out of the shells, dropped 
two or three together in the furrows several 
inches apart, then lightly covered with earth 
not over two inches deep. 

- In the North, grown just as an amusement, 
one has to help the pod into the grout |, .s 
the stem is not vigorous or curving enough, 

After a light frost the vines are pulled up 
with a big iron fork, stored in some shed or 
house. In a week or two they are dry, 
and the peanuts picked from the vines by 
negroes. 

It is very slow work, as all the empty 
shells, which they call ‘‘pops,’’ are thrown 
aside. 

These happy darkies, “‘away down South 
in Dixie,” do not mind being slow. They 
pick, laugh, and sing some song like this:— 

“Sal’, pick de nut 
An’ gimme de pop: 
Sal bake de bred, 

I bile de pot. 
Go way! 
Go way!” 

To have the best-looking and highest-priced 
crop the nuts must be put in big cylinders, 
whirled around very fast, which cleans and 
polishes them. 

The old vines are fed to the cattle. They 
like them. Monkeys, squirrels, elephants, 
and bears never refuse the nuts. When 
chopped, salted, and spread between slices of 
bread, girls and boys like them at “picnic” 


parties. 
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There are a great many peanuts eaten. 
Italians, on the street corners, do a good 
business in roasted nuts. Peanut candy is 
delicious; but the greatest use of these nuts 
is in making oil, which is pressed out and 
used in soap-making, cookery, chocolate, 
and medicines. Peanut butter is a later 
useful article of food in some places. It is 
made by grinding the nuts to a soft oily 
paste, adding a little salt. 

So many more peanuts are raised and used 
than formerly that factories have been built 
and machinery used, the vines, nuts, dirt 
and all, pulled up, thrown into ‘‘hoppers”’ 
and cleaned by friction,—that is, “‘rubbing”’ 
and ‘‘hopping”’ together, from their drop- 
ping into cylinders, which are round, big 
tubes turning very fast, the vines and dirt 
blowing out in one direction, the clean nuts 
dropping in another, but without laughter or 
jolly songs. 

These nuts are assorted by women. The 
first and best grade is called “fancy,” 
and sent down a “chute,” or slide, into 
bags. 

The second grade are called “extras,” and 
sold to confectioners and venders. Two 
more grades are used mostly for oil. Some 
factories use as many as five tons a day, 
making two kinds of oil, two kinds of meal, 
and one kind of feed for cattle. No other 
nation eats as many from the shell as Amer- 
icans. 


An Automobile Ride. 


An amusing little story comes from Italy. 
The ubiquitous small boy, whose general 
characteristics seem to be pretty much the 
same in all nations, seeing the unwonted 
sight of a carriage without horses proceed- 
ing slowly through the main street of his 
village, had the happy inspiration of hang- 
ing on behind. He enjoyed his ride for a 
little time; but, when the automobile reached 
the outskirts of the village,.it got up speed 
and spun along at the rate of about thirty 
miles an hour. The boy wanted to “get 
out and walk,’ but the motion was too 
rapid. In vain he shouted and cried for 
the driver to stop: the wind and the swiftly 
moving car drowned his voice. And there 
he was compelled to stay till the automo- 
bile reached its destination, Florence, where 
his plight was discovered. His escapade 
finished like a fairy tale; for he was sent 
home with a new hat and jacket, and his 
railway fare in his pocket, not to mention 
a good meal before he started.—Leslie’s 


HAND 
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It ensures an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating bath; makes every pore 
respond, removes dead skin, 


ENERGIZES THE WHOLE BODY 


starts the circulation, and leaves a 
glow equal to a Turkish bath. 
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The Idea of Immortality. 


I have been reading lately a book on 
immortality, the leading idea of which seems 
to bea sort of astral body for people,—people 
who are worthy of it. The author does not 
believe after the old-fashioned method that 
we are going to the stars. He intimates 
(for all practical purposes) that we do not 
need to. The stars are coming to us,—are 
already being woven in us. The author 
does not say it in so many words, but the 
general idea seems to be that the more spir- 
itual or subtle body we are going to have is al- 
ready started in us,—if we live as we should, 
—growing like a kind of lining for this one. 

I can only speak for one; but I find that, 
when I am willing to take the time from 
reading books on immortality to enjoy a 
few infinite experiences, I am not apt to be 
troubled very much about another world. 

It is daily obvious to me that I belong 
and that I am living in an infinite and eter- 
nal world, inconceivably better planned 
and managed than one of mine would be; 
and the only logical thing that I can do is 
to take it for granted that the next one is 
even better than this. If the main feature 
of the next world consists in there not being 
one, then so much the better. I would 
not have thought so. It seems a little 
abrupt at this moment, perhaps, but it is 
a mere detail; and why not leave it to God 
to work it out? He doesn’t have to neglect 
anything to do it, which is what we do; and 
he is going to do it anyway. 

I have refused to take time from my 
infinity now for a theory of a theory about 
some new kind by and by. I have but to 
stand perfectly still. There is an infinite 
opening and shutting of doors for me through 
all the heavens and the earth, I lie with my 
head in the deep grass. A square yard is 
forever across. I listen to a great city in 
the grass,—millions of insects. Microscopes 
have threaded it for me. I know their city, 
all its mighty little highways. I possess it. 
And, when I walk away, I rebuild their city 
softly in my heart. Winds, tides, and vapors 
are for me everywhere, that my soul may 
possess them. I reach down to the silent 
metals under my feet that millions of ages 
have worked on, and fire and wonder and 
darkness. I feel the sun and the lives of 
nations flowing around to me from under 
the sea. Who can shut me out from any- 
body’s sunrise? 


“Oh, tenderly the haughty day 
Fills his blue urn with fire; 
One morn is in the mighty heaven 
And one in my desire.” 


I play with the seasons, with all the 
weathers on earth. I can telegraph for them. 
I go to the weather I want. The sky, to me, 
is no longer a great, serious, foreign-look- 
ing shore, conducting a big foolish cloud 
business, sending down decrees of weather 
on helpless cities. With a whistle and a 
roar I defy it,—move any strip of it out from 
over me for any other strip. I order the 
time of year. It is my sky. I bend it a 
little,—just a little. The sky no longer 
has a monopoly of wonder. With the hands 
of my hands, my brother and I have made 
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an earth that can answer a sky back, that 
can commune with a sky. The soul at last 
guesses at its real self. It reaches out and 
dares. Men go about singing with tele- 
scopes. I do not always need to lift my 
hands to a sky and pray to it now. I am 
related to it. With the hands of my hands 
I work with it. I say, ‘I and the sky.” I 
say, ‘I and the earth.” We are immortal 
because we are infinite. We have reached 
over with the hands of our hands. They 
are praying a stupendous prayer,—a kind 
of god’s- prayer. God’s hand has been 
grasped, vaguely, wonderfully, out in the 
dark. No longer is the joy of the universe 
to a man one of his great, solemn, solitary 
joys. The sublime itself is a neighborly 
thought. God’s machine—up there—and 
the machines of the man have signalled each 
other.—Gerald Stanley Lee, in ‘Mount Tom.” 


The Prevention of Senility. 


At the recent meeting in London of the 
Royal Institute of Public health, Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, the president of the Pre- 
ventive Medicine Section, which met at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic, took as the sub- 
ject of his presidential address, ‘‘The Preven- 
tion of Senility.” After pointing out that 
it was in the reduction of the death-rate that 
the potency of preventive medicine, as hith- 
erto applied, stood forth conspicuously de- 
clared, and remarking that in our satisfaction 
at the diminution of the death-rate as a 
whole the fact had been rather lost sight of 
that in men at all ages from forty-five to 
seventy-five there had been a rather startling 
rise in the death rate, he called attention to 
some of the claims of old age in connection 
with preventive medicine. ‘The most vigor- 
ous period of human life in its entirety was 
obviously between twenty-five and forty 
years of age; but to say, as Prof, Osler had 
done, that men above the latter age were 
comparatively useless was to fly in the face 
of the biographical dictionary. Much of the 
best work of the world had been done by 
men over forty, and we should by no means 
stand where we were, but would be back in 
the twilight ages, if bereft of what they had 
accomplished. 

He instanced the cases of Nelson, who was 
forty-seven when he won Trafalgar, Moltke, 
who was sixty-six when he entered on the 
direction of the war of Prussia against France, 
Bismarck, whose most successful statesman- 
ship followed on his fiftieth year, Palmerston 
and Beaconsfield, who were swaying the fate 
of empires when over seventy, and of Wren, 
Titian, Locke, Bacon, Faraday, Réntgen, 
Harvey, Darwin, Verdi, Wagner, Sir Walter 
Scott, and Dryden. He could quote numer- 
ous instances in almost every department of 
human activity in refutation of Prof. Osler’s 
age limit at forty, and, were a balance struck 
between the truly great and effectual achieve- 
ments of men at from thirty to forty on the 
one hand and forty to fifty on the other, he 
would be inclined to think that, in propor- 
tion to the numbers living in those two dec- 
ades respectively, the advantage would be 
with the latter, not only in magnitude, but 
in profitableness to mankind. He main- 
tained, therefore, that long after fifty and 
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even sixty, when, according to Prof. Osler, 
compulsory retirement and silence should be 
imposed upon all sorts and conditions of men, 
contributions of inestimable value had been 
made to knowledge and the arts and sciences. 

There were three great epochs of life, one 
of growth, one of equilibrium, one of decline; 
but that division, useful enough, was by no 
means precise or complete, for the boun- 
daries of the epochs were ill-defined, and in 
each of them were included a number of sub- 
ordinate epochal periods. It was literally 
true that ‘we die daily and are daily born 
again.’ The processes of decay followed 
hard on the beginnings of growth, and forma- 
tive energies were still at work when decay 
seemed fully in possession. There were cer- 
tain centres and groups of centres in the 
brain which had an evolutional cycle larger 
than was currently understood and some of 
which might be persistently energetic in old 
age. In the higher nerve centres evolution 
went on late in life, and even in what was 
called old age the freshness of youth might 
sometimes survive. The natural evolution 
of our nerve centres was largely interfered 
with and too often arrested by unfavorable 
environment and deleterious habits of life 
or methods of work, and old age was thus 
prematurely induced, unduly abbreviated 
or loaded with infirmities that did not neces- 
sarily belong to it. 

If he were asked to what extent retrogres- 
sion was thus hastened and old agé abbre- 
viated, he would say that it was a good work- 
ing hypothesis that the natural life of man 
was one hundred, and that, in so far as it 
fell short of that, it was “curtailed of fair 
proportion.”’ Every man was, he thought, 
entitled to his century, and every woman to 
a century and a little more. Every child 
should be brought up impressed with the 
obligation of living to one hundred, and 
should be taught how to avoid the irregu- 
larities that tended to frustrate that laudable 
ambition. It was certain that a century of 
life could be attained, and attained in health 
and vigor. We were justified in holding that, 
given favorable conditions and barring acci- 
dents, that was the normal condition of man’s 
life, the goal which should be held in view. 
It was by a faithful obedience to the laws 
of health that a green old age might be at- 
tained, and by a judicious regimen that it 
might be prolonged. 

To lengthen as well as to strengthen the 
lives of the people was the object of preven- 
tive medicine. Certain great measures that 
lay beyond its scope were first of all neces- 
sary in order to prolong the days of the 
masses of the people. Regular employment 
must be secured and poverty diminished, so 
that we might no longer have amongst us 
thirteen millions on the verge of hunger and 
dying in multitudes before their time. But 
within the sphere of preventive medicine, al- 
though much had been done, much remained 
to be done. If old age were to be attained, 
a good start in life must be given; hence the 
importance of the questions which they were 
to discuss as to infant-feeding and milk sup- 
ply. The degeneration of the people must 
be arrested by giving them decent houses 
and promoting their physical development 
by affording them facilities for exercise, 
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There could be no question that an excess 
of alcohol made men old before their time. 
If we were to lower our death-rate and pro- 
mote old age, we must return to simplicity 
and tranquility of life; and, as regarded the 
masses of the people, we must, as far as 
might be, alleviate the anxieties that pressed 
on them, and one step in that direction would 
be the establishment of old-age pensions. 
Life assurance had, by the composure of mind 
it had secured, done something to prolong 
life, and national assurance against old age 
by removing those apprehensions that must 
sometimes harass even the bucolic mind 
would, he believed, contribute to a hale old 
age.—London Tumes. 


George Frederick Watts. 


The London Inquirer has been publishing 
a series of articles about Watts, the great 
painter, to which Lucking Tavener has con- 
tributed “Personal Recollections.” From 
it we take the following incident :— 


On another occasion I was seated in the 
studio of the master; and he was asking 
about the Sunday-school work at Stepney, 
wondering whether the board-school influ- 
ence was being at all perceptible on the ris- 
ing generation, and whether its effects were 
to be seen at work on East London boys and 
girls. It was then that I told him of our 
feeble guild efforts at College Chapel to do 
something in the way of giving the young 
people something better to think about than 
their sordid surroundings. 

Our guild, with its very slight results, 
was described, when, to my surprise, the 
artist suggested that I should get the rough 
boys to decorate their school-room. To 
carry out the idea at first seemed quite 
impossible. I pleaded the boys’ ignorance 
of painting in any form, but was met with 
the assertion that that was the chief at- 
traction of such a notion. If the sugges- 
tion could be made to them that they were 
capable of producing something they had 
no idea was possible, they would be at once 
interested. Mr. Watts urged that, as I 
knew something of the rudiments of paint- 
ing and could draw a little, I should get them 
to attempt a copy on a large scale of some 
well-known, good picture. I could correct 
their drawing; and, when that was near the 
intended design, they should be shown how 
to handle brushes and oil paints, and al- 
lowed to fill in the color. Oil was to be the 
medium, because mistakes could be recti- 
fied by overpainting. I was not to expect 
a work of art, or to imagine I was going to 
make artists of my boys. The experiment 
should simply be one to interest the lads 
in things above their ordinary way of life, 
and produce an element of attachment to 
their Sunday-school. 

On that occasion I left the aged artist 
with very mixed feelings. I was not op- 
timistic, but I decided to try the experi- 
ment. The idea was certainly a good one. 
It was one also that had been tried with suc- 
eess in the village chapel at Compton by 
Mrs. Watts and himself. The result was 
that, after many disappointments, the youths 
painted two large oil paintings,“which now 
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hang in the school-room at the back of Col- 
lege Chapel. 

I may mention that since my removal to 
Ipswich a similar experiment was tried, and 
with much less difficulty the guild has suc- 
ceeded in decorating the school-room with 
large frescos and panels. I am persuaded 
that the ideal is a correct one. It amounts 
to the plan of arousing a society of young 
people to the thought of something neces- 
sary to be done on a large scale. Then, 
with enthusiasm and perseverance, good is 
bound to be the result. 


Athletics. 


In the report of the Collegiate Department 
of Clark University, of which Hon. Carroll 
D. Wright is president, the following remarks 
are made about athletic sports :— 


In the preliminary announcement it was 
stated that, while opportunity will be given 
for athletic sports, they should in all respects 
be non-competitive in their character and 
non-commercial in their aims. All sports 
should be indulged in solely for the develop- 
ment of physical and moral conditions. In 
accordance with this announcement the 
policy of the college relative to athletics has 
been promulgated as follows: The students 
of Clark College wiil not be allowed to en- 
gage in contests with representatives of any 
other institution, nor will they be allowed 
to give public entertainments without the 
consent of the faculty. ‘The announcement 
of this policy has met the approval of edu- 
cators, directors of athletic sports, and others, 
and it has also met the approval of the stu- 
dents. The policy in this respect does not 
mean that students cannot give public en- 
tertainments in Worcester or engage in inter- 
collegiate debates, nor does it prevent them 
from instituting interclass competition and 
games. 

It is to the credit of the young ‘men con- 
nected with the college that they see clearly 
that the work of a three years’ course cannot 
be carried out successfully if they engage in 
competitive and commercial games, which 
absorb so much time and interfere so largely 
with the work of the curriculum of the col- 
lege. This college must stand for scholar- 
ship, and its merits must therefore be de- 
termined by industrious students. Succes- 
sive periods of preparation for athletic sports 
deprive them of the opportunity for assid- 
uous labors. They are also unjust to those 
who do not engage in such sports. Every 
effort will be made to make the life of the 
student at Clark a pleasant one. 


Old-fashioned Doctrinal Sermons. 


“Writing of reforms in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in recent years, Prof. Briggs,” 
says the Springfield Republican, ‘“‘has noted 
that the influence of the papacy has been 
thrown toward the style of preaching that 
emphasizes the simple problems of good liv- 
ing rather than those of dogmatic theology. 
Clergy and laity seem to be glad that theol- 
ogy has suffered an eclipse, if it has not 
passed into downright disrepute. It is, 
on the whole, a welcome development; for 
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centuries prior to the generation now con- 
trolling human affairs theological contro- 
versies raged incessantly in Christendom. 
They pervaded all society, often domi- 
nated governments and dictated political 
policies of kings and parliaments. Inces- 
santly the common people, led by their 
clergy, were discussing these doctrinal dif- 
ferences,” 

But, as Prof. Briggs has pointed out, 
“these discussions were not without their 
educational value. The long controversy 
over hell was, in its way, an excellent school 
in logic. It aroused the argumentative 
powers of all. In fact—and this is the point 
to be emphasized—the everlasting doctrinal 
sermon and the never-ending discussion of 
theological points by the laity of former 
days in church, home, and place of busi- 
ness, constituted one of the chief agencies 
of the intellectual discipline of the people. 
There are still among us noble relics of this 
sort of mental training,—men who, without 
much academic education in the schools, 
sharpened their faculties, and especially 
their reasoning, in the theological debates 
of days that are gone. Expert judges of 
sermons, merciless critics of faulty or sloppy 
logic, they have almost departed from among 
us with the rapid passing of the years. In 
former days—the days of theological debate 
and the strong doctrinal sermon—business 
men as a class attended church with a reg- 
ularity that now may seem incredible. They 
often heard matters of pith and moment 
discussed with all the resources of strong 
logical minds, ‘The fact that they no longer 
fill the churches suggests that the loss has 
not yet been made good. If the pulpit has 
abandoned for all time its old tendencies 
in sermonizing, then the virile intellectual 
discipline which it furnished must be sup- 
plied in other ways. One may doubt that 
as yet the deficiency has been made good.” 
Public Opinion. 


Our Cold Waves. 


We Americans are always talking about 
our mountains of gold and coal and iron, 
of our fat fields of corn and wheat, but 
few of us ever realize that we have in our 
climate a great advantage over all other 
nations. In the cold wave, which in sum- 
mer and winter so often sweeps across the 
land and sends the thermometer tumbling 
thirty degrees in almost as many minutes, 
we have a constant, a never diminishing 
asset of priceless value. The wave acts as 
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a tonic, but, unlike any tonic made by man, 
it carries no reaction. No other land has 
cold waves like ours. ‘To the cold dry air 
of this periodic cold wave, which brings 
extraordinary changes of temperature, we 
owe much of the keen, alert mind, the in- 
cessant, unremitting energy of our Ameri- 
ean race.—Century. 


The Meadville Theological School 
and Men for our Ministry. 


A recent visit to Meadville, Pa., has im- 
pressed upon me the wonderful advance 
which our Theological School has made in 
the last ten years. 

I graduated in the famous class of 1894 
(all of Meadville’s classes are famous for 
something). At that time the school and 
the church formed one delightful little family 
group. It was a family with its strict limi- 
tations in means and opportunities; but we 
enjoyed what we had, we were loyal to one 
another, and, on the whole, happy. Genius 
burned occasionally, with a flickering flame, 
the midnight oil likewise. Professors were 
near and dear. We got together, wasted 
much time, learned something occasionally, 
and received invaluable help from close 
brotherly companionship. 

But now a small student family has be- 
come a well-equipped institution of learning. 
The school has apparently lost nothing of 
its family feeling and intimate sympathies 
constant between student and professor, and 
it has gained immensely in facilities for good 
work and in systematic, well-organized de- 
partments and courses of instruction. The 
faculty has been largely strengthened, and 
its personnel is admirable. Prof. Christie, 
the only professor who was in the school ten 
years ago and is yet in active service, is a 
tower of strength and a depository of wise 
counsel and sure insight. His unbounded 
activities and wise judgments have added 
immeasurably to the efficiency and power of 
both the church and the school. 

The new building across Arch Street is a 
neat, wholesome, solid structure, containing 
a beautiful banquet hall and an attractive 
parlor, and over these a delightful eating- 
room which resembles the boys’ dining-room 
in Hackley Upper School. Back of these we 
find the well-equipped gymnasium, with 
bowling-alley, hand-ball room, baths, ete. 
The building is surrounded by tennis courts. 

This new structure gives the atmosphere 
of all the rest. The chapel has been reno- 
vated, and is now a neat, creditable room for 
worship. The library is well kept, and the 
grounds show painstaking care. An air of 
practical good sense, combining usefulness 
and beauty, pervades the whole. An added 
charm has come with the newly acquired 
minister and his charming wife, Rev. and 
Mrs. William H. Fish. The grace, candor, 
dignity, and hospitality of these kindly peo- 
ple but complete the fascinating picture of 
all that is good in a modern institution for 
the training of liberal ministers. 

But the great need is here, as it is in our 
churches, for strong, promising young men 
for our ministry. Here is the one rare op- 
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portunity for earnest, devoted young men 
in our Unitarian homes, 


The time is surely and rapidly approach- 


ing in our fellowship when the average min- 
ister of fair ability and good sense is to re- 


ceive a more adequate return for his services 


and a larger, more honorable place in the re- 


gard of men and the respect of the commu- 


nity than he now holds. 


Among all the crowded occupations and 
professions, here is the open field of high 
human usefulness for the average man, ?f 
he be devoted. 

We have an inspiring word to speak to 
this groping generation. It needs this word 
far more than it needs more ploughs, more 
wheat, more railways, more factories. 

And remember this: the greatest present 
need of our church is for men in the ministry, 
and the great training-field for such men is, 


and is to be, the Meadville Theological School 
in the north-western corner of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 


Wm. CHANNING BRown. 


New York Letter. 


September, clammy and chill, has brought 


with her a crowd of returning wanderers. 
Closed houses are flinging wide the long- 
shut windows. For, when one comes home 
from mountain or seashore, whatever else 
one goes without, he must have air! 

On the streets familiar faces are again 
seen; but it is almost pitiful—if it did not 
have its humorous side—to notice how few, 
comparatively, come back looking as if 
their outing had done them real, lasting 
good. Faces look tired, anxious, or hungry. 
It is the few who strike you as having 
gotten the best from the vacation. The 
truth is too many do not rest or get much 
change. They simply go to another place 
and work—perhaps harder. 
a “shack” on a lonely bit of coast where 
the dwellers cook, and ‘“‘find themselves’’ 
in more ways than one, and are rugged, 
rested, and as happy as animals,—nice, rea- 
sonable animals; but that is another story. 
And, if I should tell the whereabouts of this 
sacred spot, I fear me that the charm would 
depart. But I do wish more people would 
find lonely spots and go to them for rest 
and health. When they do, the autumns 
will find a more rugged returning army. 

Do you recall Howells’s gentle Altrurian 
and his wonder at the ‘‘summer woman” 
who went for rest at the big hotels? 

“Ah! I see,” he finally concluded, “you 
have a national joke!”’ 

This summer chase for rest and change— 
is rather a ‘“‘national joke.” Still this sum- 
mer is over—so the calendar says. The 
weather man may put in a protest, still, when 
the calendar speaks, the weather bureau 
is at a discount, and things are looking up. 

Many churches open their doors to-day, 
but not a Unitarian church. We have all 
heard the old story of the rigid old gentle- 
man who opposed closing the churches. 
“The devil,’ he grimly announced, “takes 
no vacation!’ 

“But,” replied the frivolous young mod- 
ern to whom he spoke, ‘‘think how refreshed 
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the ministers will be to tackle him when 
they come back!” 

That is the beauty of it: the ministers 
will be more able to do battle with the powers 
that be, when, after the long rest, they come 
back to their own. 

Most of our churches will open upon the 
17th or a week later. The conference at 
Atlantic City will be well under way then, 
and the programme promises great pleas- 
ure. 

At Newburgh Mr. Alson H. Robinson will 
begin his duties. Son of the minister at 
Windsor, Vt., full of vigor from the Harvard 
Divinity School, this young man is wel- 
comed by the people of Newburgh with ear- 
nest hope. He begins his work upon the 
second Sunday in September. His ordina- 
tion will take place the latter part of the 
month. 

Miss Elizabeth Padgham has recovered her 
health perfectly, and her influence and power 
are widely felt in Rutherford, N.J. The 
congregation has increased, and the spirit 
of the society is very vigorous. Her ordi- 
nation awaits Mr. Savage’s return from 
abroad. .He is to preach the sermon. It 
will probably occur October 19. The 
Middle States Conference is to be held this 
year in the Harlem church. An unusually 
attractive programme, I learned at head- 
quarters, has been arranged; but, until Mr. 
Wright returns, it will not be given out. 
Changes may of course occur. ‘This is, 
in a measure, true about the League pro- 
gramme, Before the president, Mrs. Emil 
Boas, went abroad, the programme was de- 
cided upon; but the endless details are num- 
berless, and the scattered, hoped-for speak- 
ers, and their agility in escaping mail mat- 
ter, would need the services of a Winged Vic- 
tory at the very least, to compass the finished 
whole. 

The subject, however, broadly speaking, 
is ‘The Religions of the East and West.” 
As far as: possible, each well-known form 
of belief will receive its place, and be handled 
by a member or investigator of the faith. 
While this subject is in a measure a* con- 
tinuous one, still each meeting will hold 
such. an individual niche that the interest 
will be renewed every month. Mrs. Edwin 
M. Wheeler is chairman of the programme 
committee, 

Mr, Sprague of Montclair, N.J., has gone 
upon the lecture platform. This leaves 
the Montclair society with a vacant pulpit. 
The people are setting to work earnestly 
to supply, permanently, the vacancy, and 
will probably be not long without a minis- 
ter. There is no heartache in their effort. 
For, while regretting Mr. Sprague’s depart- 
ure, they speed him with all good wishes to 
the harbor where he would be. The Second 
Church of Brooklyn is in another, though 
similar, condition. It will open its doors 
on September 17 to a still empty pulpit. 
By many it was thought best to find, if pos- 
sible, a successor to Mr. Chadwick before 
the summer closing of the church. Sev- 
eral men were liked extremely; but, when 
it came time to choose finally, the heart- 
ache was still too fresh, and the people de- 
cided to wait until time had a little longer 
chance to™deaden the pain. When the 
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chosen minister comes to the Second Church, 
he will find an earnest and unanimous wel- 


come; and he will trust it the more fully 


because of the people’s faithfulness to the 
memory of the minister “who walks with 
us no more.” 

The third church of Brooklyn, under Mr. 
Brundage’s able leadership, has grown rap- 
idly. It is to be hoped that Mr. Brundage 
will, this year, be able to weather our damp 
climate, and escape the cause of illness, 
which last season hampered him so greatly. 

The Flatbush society is still battling with 
the building problem. They want, and need, 
a church. They own a beautiful lot in a 
most select quarter of the old suburb; but 
the placing of a building, in keeping with 
the situation, is a grave question. The 
people cannot decide upon the safer course. 
This delay, while necessary, is unfortunate. 
In the mean while a Universalist society has 
been strengthened by a sister society in 
Brooklyn joining it, and is erecting a new 
church which will be ready for service be- 
fore long. With this liberal church at 
hand, a good many people who have been 
attracted by the unusually fine preaching 
of Mr. Davidson, are divided in their desire 
to attach themselves finally to one of the 
two societies. This is, as I say, unfortunate; 
for I think doubt would flee if once the Flat- 
bush society was housed, and could calmly 
go on with the work that lies at hand. 

Some one remarked the other day that 
he would like to hear the sermon Mr. Chad- 
wick would have preached upon Mr. Roose- 
velt’s late victory in the peace controversy. 
Doubtless the subject will be one to attract 
many ministers. If, as Mark Twain be- 
lieves, the decision reached is unfortunate, 
there will be that side to consider. Had 
the war gone on longer, and by so doing 
have caused the downfall of Russia’s cruel 
party, then that end surely were blessed, 
though to reach it the powers had been 
obliged to wade through deeper seas of 
blood. But with the recent din of warfare 
sounding over the world, peace, merciful 
peace, is glorious. Perhaps Russia’s shackles 
will be loosened by other means than blood- 
shed. There are other weapons grown 
rusty upon the walls of time,—weapons capa- 
ble of being burnished and sharpened, and 
in the hand of universal love and brother- 
hood they could conquer the world. 

Bi, or. 


Gnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The Root of the Matter. 


If there is one thing on which I have dwelt 
(perhaps somewhat tediously at times), it 
is the inadequacy of education, intellectual 
education, to provide safeguards of moral 
and religious character. Yet much more 
must be said on this important theme, and 
much more will be said and written in the 
next twenty-five years. The pressure of 
actual, stern facts, which cannot be ignored, 
is having effect. The American mind is not 
shallow. It may seem so at times, but let 
no one be deceived by the eddies and by- 
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currents that are running in certain quar- 
ters. A gravity of purpose and an earnest 
spirit are parts of the redeeming resources of 
our people. They will awake, and not too 
late, I believe, to the needs of the times. 

We are led afresh to say this by some com- 
ments on the drift of life, found in the New 
York Nation. To say that I follow the crit- 
ical and drastic leadership of this paper 
would be a complete misrepresentation of 
my views. This publication is often too 
eager to find fault and too slow to commend. 
But, when it strikes the right note, let it be 
prolonged. So we would speak of any 
similar authority. In a recent issue an edi- 
torial puts quite forcibly some aspects of 
the subject I have mentioned. It says, 
“Education as of itself a moralizer of whole 
peoples is no longer preached by men who 
try to keep their brains clear of cobwebs.”’ 
And again: “It is not ignorance that we 
have to attack, but moral perversity.” ‘‘We 
are not perishing for lack of knowledge.” 

The remedy proposed is reform by ex- 
ample!’ In other words, there must be a 
deepening of ethical motives and religious 
feeling. These will guide the intellectual 
power to right results, and they will create 
practice which conforms to the precept. The 
precepts are known, and the ideals are fa- 
miliar; but the great problem is to make 
precept and ideal effective. 

Here is the root of the whole matter. The 
Puritan, our strenuous ancestor, found the 
solution in an overbalance on the side of 
religious fanaticism. We of this generation 
are swinging to an extravagance on the side 
of mental shrewdness and intellectual culture. 
But a reaction is evident. Prof. William 
James of Harvard University has sounded 
an alarm which may seem to many exagger- 
ated and false. Still there is enough truth 
in the utterance to arouse attention. He is 
reported to have said, “Fifty years ago the 
schools were supposed to free us from crimes 
and unhappiness; but we do not indulge in 
such sanguine hopes to any such extent 
to-day.” And then he adds the vehement 
statement, “There is not a public abuse on 
the whole Eastern coast which does not re- 
ceive the enthusiastic approval of some col- 
lege graduate.” 

It would be a mark of foolishness to decry 
education. Only by large, broad, thorough 
education can a republic hope to sustain its 
claims to true prosperity and legitimate 
power. But what is education? Not a 
mere mental training or a scholarly equip- 
ment. Into it must enter those elements of 
instruction and those moulding influences 
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Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Addresses. 


THE summer address of Rev. F. C. South- 
worth will be in care of Brown, Shipley & Co., London. 


THE address of Rev. J. L. Douthit will be, 
until October, Dover, Mass., care of Rey. Robert C. 
Douthit. 


THE address of Rev. A. D. Mayo until Oc- 
tober 1 will be 42 West Newton Street, Boston. 
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Marriages. 


In Ashby, Mass., rst inst., by Rev. George S. Shaw, 
Emery C Willard of Ashby and Miss Alice M. Scarbor- 
ough of Fitchburg. 

In Mattapan, Mass., rst inst., by Rev. B. F. McDaniel, 
Simeon L. Putnam and Ellen M. A. Thompson, both of 
Boston, Dorchester. 

In Sharon, Ohio, 2d inst., by Rev. George A, Thayer 
of Cincinnati, Katharine May, daughter of the late Rev. 
Ped F. Bridge, and William T. Cooke of Foster, 

io. 

In East Boston, 2d inst., by Rev. George M. Bodge, 
Oscar Aldrich of Phillips, Me., and Miss Helen Preble 
of East Boston. 


Deaths. 


HUBBARD —At Francestown, N.H., Sept. 1, Paul 
Richmond, only child of Rev. and Mrs. H. R. Hubbard, 
three years, twenty-four days. 

WHEELER — At Lincoln, Aug.7, Martha Jane, widow 
of William F. Wheeler and daughter of the late Rev. 
Morrill Allen of Pembroke, seventy-nine years. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


Unitarian Conference 
at Atlantic City. 


A specially conducted party at extremely low rates has 
been arranged by NASON & RUSSELL COMPANY, 
279 WASHINGTON STREET, to leave Boston, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 24, returning Saturday, September 30. 

For the convenience of Unitarians desiring details of 
this tip Mr. CHARLES L. DAVIS, of 
the South Congregational Church, may be found at the 
UNITARIAN BUILDING, 25 BEACON STREET, 
every afternoon, from 2 to 5 o’clock, from September 11 to 
23, inclusive. 

Inquiries by mail to him will receive attention from 
this date. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1905. 


CRAIC HALL, 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


Atlantic City, N.J. 


Only two-thirds block from Board Walk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean from the piazza. 
Elevator, Electric Lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parlor, 
Booklovers’ Library, free for guests, with Magazines, 
Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One 
in room, $2.50, day; $15 to $17.50, week. Two in room, 
$s, day; $25 to $32, week. Private Bath, $1 per day for 
use of one or more persons. Send for Booklets, “Sum- 
mer Calendar,” and Bill of Fare. 

It is advisable to reserve rooms early. 

CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 


SOPHOMORE in Radcliffe, the daughter of a 

Unitarian minister, wants a home in or near Boston, 
preferably Cambridge, in exchange for a few hours of real 
service while pursuing her studies. Can sing, play, read, 
and converse with some _ skill. No objection to light 


housework. Address X. K., The Christian Register, 272 
Congress Street, Boston. 


ORRESPONDENCE desired with one who can 

board a bright, cbedient orphan boy of eight years. 

A refined Christian home, near good public school, is 

especially desired. References exchanged. Address: X, 
Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED,—A situation as companion to an elderly 

lady, or a mother’s helper, bya middle-aged Amer- 

ican woman, well connected, of cheerful temperament and 

of education and refinement. Address W. L. C., Box 342, 
Sharon, Mass. 


ANTED.—Competent teacher for country school 
in far North-west. For particulars write to Mrs. 
O. W., Avon-by-the-Sea, N.J. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able to 

change and be healthy and happy in ‘Old Va.”? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 


OUNG woman, daughter of deceased physician, 
having had five years’ experience with one party 
desires position as attendant and housekeeper to aged 
woman, elderly couple, or widower, where no laundry 
work is required. © objection to going out of the city, 
Address I. K. Greene, Arlington, Mass. 
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which inspire nobility of purpose, unselfish- 
ness, honor, and a passion for public welfare. 

Moral and religious education cannot be 
dissevered from intellectual culture. They 
should go together. The Sunday-school 
must broaden its lines of work, The old 
ideas of secular, or profane, history and re- 
ligious history, of natural and supernatural 
laws, of dogmas and deeds, so arbitrarily 
made and so injuriously taught, must give 
way to better teaching. 

Great is the demand and great the oppor- 
tunity at the present time for a true revival 
of religious education. I mean by that no 
narrow, dogmatic instruction. It must be 
broad, but it must also be incisive. It must 
create heat as well as light. It must be 
rational, and at the same time sway the 
emotions. Heart and head must be enlisted 
together in the common cause of right mo- 
tives, right conduct,—righteousness. 

Old views of what constituted religious 
training are passing. Young persons are 
not so much asked to save their souls from 
the dangers of a future life. They are urged 
to become righteous now and here, to fulfil 
life’s purpose, to make the most of them- 
selves for the good of all. A genuine relig- 
ious education must inevitably involve a 
moral element and produce character. Out 
of such sources will spring a sense of respon- 
sibility, an enthusiasm for humanity, a fear 
of evil and a love of good. No flabby opti- 
mism, no lukewarm liberalism will do. The 
warnings of science and experience combine 
with religious oracles to enforce earnestness. 
Personal conviction, personal conscience, 
personal reverence,—these traits are to be 
developed. Epwarp A, Horron. 


National Conference Preliminary 
Programme. 


MONDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 25. 


8.15 P.M. Sermon by Rey. William Han- 
son Pulsford, Chicago, Ill., Casino, Steel Pier. 


TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 26. 


9.00 A.M. Family Prayers, hall of the 
Rudolf. 
9.30 A.M. Address by the president, Hon. 


Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Casino, Steel Pier. 
10.00 A.M, Election of assistant secre- 
taries; appointment of committees. 


10.15 A.M. Address by Rev. George 
Batchelor, Boston, Mass., chairman of 
the Council. 

10.40 A.M. Address by the president of 


the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

11.05 A.M. Address by the president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Rev. 
E. A. Horton, Boston, Mass. 

11.20 A.M, Address by the president of 
the Women’s National Alliance, Miss Emma 
C. Low, New York, N.Y. 

11.35 A.M. Address by president National 
Young People’s Religious Union, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Billerica, Mass. 

11.45 A.M. Address by president Unita- 
rian Temperance Society, Rev. C. F. Dole, 
Jamaica Plain. 

11.55 A.M. Greetings, Rev. F. O. Hall, 
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D.D., Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, N.Y. 

12.10 P.M. Greetings, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Bond, dean of Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 

12.25 P.M. Greetings, 
solicitor general of Ceylon, 

12.40 P.M. Report on the International 
Council of Unitarian Churches, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, Boston, Mass. 

12.55 P.M. Introduction of new business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


P. Ramanathan, 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
5.00-6.30 P.M. Reception to the National 
Conference, under the auspices of the offi- 
cers of the Women’s National Alliance, in 
the parlors of Hotel Rudolf. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

7.45 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, President Rev. E. A. Horton presid- 
ing. Three addresses, thirty minutes each :— 

8.00 pM. “The New Education in the 
Sunday-school,” Dr. Richard M. Hodge, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

8.30 P.M. “Psychology and _ Religious 
Education,” President G. Stanley Hall, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

9.00 P.M. “Demands and _ Possibilities 
of our Sunday-schools,”’ Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, Springfield, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 27. 

9.00 AM. Family Prayers, hall of the 
Rudolf, Rey. C. F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. 

9.30 A.M. Business, Casino, Steel Pier. 

10,00 A.M. Address, ‘‘A New Evangel- 
ism,’ by Rev. Richard W. Boynton, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

10.30 A.M. Open Conference. 
limited to five minutes each, 

11.30 A.M. Address, ‘Immortality and 
Ethical Idealism,’’ Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 

12.30 P.M. Business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


Speeches 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

2.30 P.M. Minister’s Meeting, hall of the 
Rudolf. For ministers only. This meet- 
ing will be in charge of a committee, chair- 
man, Rev. Thomas R. Slicer of New York. 
All topics for discussion submitted to the 
committee will be arranged as a docket, the 
order of consideration to be determined by 
vote of the meeting. 

3.00 P.M. National Alliance Conference. 
The president, Miss Emma C. Low of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will preside. Casino, Steel Pier. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

7.45 P.M. ‘The Emphasis needed in Re- 
ligion.”” Four addresses, twenty minutes 
each: Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, Rutherford, N.J.; 
Rev. Oscar B. Hawes, Germantown, Pa.; 
Rey. Wilson M, Backus, Chicago, IIl. 


THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 28. 
9.00 A.M. Family Prayers, hall of the 
Rudolf. 
“Tdeals of Life.’’ Casino, Steel Pier. Six 
addresses from the point of view of the 
9.30 A.M. Man of Science, Prof, Walter C. 
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Cannon, M.D., Harvard Medical 
Boston, Mass. 

10.00 A.M. Woman’s Vision, Rey. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, New York School for Ethi- 
cal Culture. 

10.30 A.M. Civicist. 

11.00 A.M. Organized Labor, Edgar E. 
Clark, Esq., president Railway Conductors 
of America, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

11.30 A.M. Business Man, N. O. Nelson, 
Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 

12.00 M. Negro, Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Atlanta University, Georgia. 

12.30 P.M. Business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


School, 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

2.30 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. President Rev. Charles F. 
Dole will preside. Addresses by President 
Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Worcester, Mass. ; 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, Atlanta, Ga. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People’s Religious Union. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 

7.45 P.M. “Five Years of our National 
Work.” President S. A. Eliot, D.D., will 
deliver an address, illustrated by stereopti- 
con. 


The Preliminary Programmes of the Na- 
tional Conference, including all information 
regarding railroad transportation, reduced 
tates, hotel accommodations, and a map of 
Atlantic City, were sent to all the ministers 
early in June. Any additional copies may be 
had on application to the General Secretary 
who will gladly answer any questions not 
fully covered in the circular of information. 

W. F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Unita- 
tian and Other Christian Churches to be 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
beginning Monday evening, 
September 25, 1905. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Briv#erica—First Parish: Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, Mrs. 
Thomas Talbot, Mrs. F.S. Clark. 
Boston—Church of the Disciples: Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Mr. George W. Thacher. 
(Dorchester) First Parish: Mrs. Richard C, Humph- 
reys, Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 
Dorchester) Norfolk Unitarian Church: Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Mrs. Haddock, Mr. L. R. Higgins. 
(East Boston) Chureh of Our Father: Rev. William 
T. Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Horace E, Bragdon. 


(Jamaica Plain) First Congregational Society: R 
cut Dole, Mrs. A. Davis We fa Wilton Te t Nurrier, 


Beiidtee: West—First Con tional S t 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, Miss Edith F Goma Me 
ilbur, 


E. B. Wilb: 
Brooxiing—Chestnut Hill Society: Mr. and Mrs. 
Alanson Bigelow- 
A D:R.Shurtietts peer seaet Society: Rev. 
LINTON—First Unitarian Society: R C. Dun- 
can, Judge and Mrs. C. C. Stone pode este ~ 
ConassetT—First Congregational Church: Rev. Will- 
iam R. Cole, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Gammons. Alter- 
nates: Mrs. William R. Cole and Mr. William H. 


Brown. 
Concorp—First baaty ol 1s. Loren. B. Macdonald, 
Mr, George B. Fur'! Mrs. James B. Woo 
ees oe “i oo repauionel t Unitarian Church: 
Rev. R. E. Birks, Mr. an Flemi 7 
HAVERHILL—First fs rish: Rev. J 
pi = per gif <= . Stuart — s 
INGHAM— tiona ociety: Rev. 
Charles E. Park, Hon. one oe ee Miss Lucy Lewis. 
————————————— eee 


A TENOR i: 


. Hayes, Mrs, 


uartette opening. Good range 
and reader. The voice is young, well 
patna and of one 

OES e advert pes by this 
method to locate with an advanced-thinking church. 
Please Trnok, 7he Christian » 272 Con- 
gress Street, , Mass. 


=e, 
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Menvon—First Parish; Mrs. Harriot E. Darling, Miss 
Sara L. Staples, Mr. Horace C. Adams. 

Norra Anpover—First Unitarian Church and Society : 
Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Sam D, Stevens. 

Norrurrerp—First Parish: Rev. Daniel M. Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Proctor. 

Prasopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. John W. 
aceon, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Mr. Nathaniel Sy- 
monds. 

Prrrere_.t—First Parish: Rev. Granville Pierce, Miss 
Ruth Rogers, William F. Heald, M.D. 

PrrersHAM—First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Mrs. T. C. Rogers, Mrs. E. A. Mudge. 

Scrrua Te—First Parish: Mr.and Mrs. George O. Allen. 

TempieTron—First Parish: Rev. J. M. W. Pratt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jay Stanley. 

W AyYLAND—First Parish: Rev. S. C. Beach, William 
Wells Newell, Miss Grace Heard. 

Wrst Roxsury—First Parish: Mr. 

Jones. 

Worcester—Second Parish: Mr, and Mrs. James P. 

Hamilton. 


Benjamin H. 


DELAWARE. 


Wit_mincron—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Alexander 
T. Bowser, Mrs. J. J. Satterthwaite, Mrs. F. E. Bach. 


IOWA. 


e 
Drs Motxes— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Mary A. 

Safford, Miss Helen Wilson, Miss Florence Harsh. 
Prerry—Unity Church: Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, of 


Rutherford, N.J. 
LOUISIANA. 


New Ortgrans—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote. 


MAINE. 


Betrast—First Parish: Rev. Harry Lutz, Mr, Thomas 
Pitcher, Mr. William B. Swan. 


MARYLAND. 


BaLtTimMore—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
Alfred Rodman Hussey, Mr. Joseph C. France, Mrs. 
Mary A. Perry. 

NEBRASKA. 


OmauaA—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Newton M. 
oa Mr. Thomas Kilpatrick, Mrs. Harriet N. Kilpat- 
rick. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Nasuua—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Mr. and Mrs, A. J, McKean. 


NEW YORK. 


A.LBANy—First. Unitarian Society: Rev. Thomas S. 
Robjent, Mr. J. J. Jansen. 
BrookLtyn—First Unitarian 
Rev. John P. Forbes, Mrs. 
Emma C. Low. f 
Second Unitarian Congregational Society: Mr. and 
Mrs. George William Smith, Mrs. Charles T. Catlin. 
New York Crry--Church of the Messiah: Mr. J. W. 
Bell, Miss Edith Bell. ; 
Yonxkers—First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Rey. Lyman M, Greenman, Mr. I. Osgood Carleton, Mr. 
Fremont ‘Y ilson. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PuHILADELPHIA—(Germantown) Unitarian Society of | 
Germantown: Rev. and Mrs. Oscar B. Hawes. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PRovIDENCE—First Congregational Church: Rev. Au- 
= M. Lord, Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth 
eck. 


pangreestional Society: 
harles T. Pierce, Miss 


Westminster-Woodbury Unitarian Church: Rev. 
George W. Kent, ex officio, Mr. Charles W. Jencks, 
Miss Sarah B. Davison, 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CuHARLESTON—Unitarian Church :,Rev. and Mrs, Clifton 
M. Gray, Miss Belle Walter. 


TEXAS, 


Datras—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Marion Frank- 
lin Ham, Mrs. E. P. Turner, Mr. L. S. Thorne. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


Atumnt AssocrATION OF HarvarD Divinity SCHOOL: 
Rey. Henry G. Spaulding. 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
Lrpgrat CuristiAn Women: Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 

Soutn Enp Inpustri1at Scuoor (Roxbury): Mrs. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, oa gE G. Moseley. 

Unitarian Cuiur (Boston): Dr, Francis H. Brown, 
Mr, Charles W. Birtwell. 

UnirartAn Cus or New York: Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, Mrs. Joseph P. Hale, Mr. Percy D, Adams. 

UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE Society : Richard C. Humph- 
reys, Mrs, Abbie C. Woude. 

WorcesTER AssociATION OF UNITARIAN MINISTERS: 
Rey. G. M. Bartol, D.D., Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Rev. 
A. F. Bailey. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


Rev. Samuel A. Eliot will preach on Sun- 
day morning, September 10, at King’s 
Chapel, Boston. 

Rey. Albert Lazenby of Lynn will preach 
at the First Unitarian Church, Manchester- 
by-the-Sea, at 10.45, September 10, 


The Christian Register 


Rev. Edward Cummings will preach at the 
union service in the Second Church, Boston, 
on Sunday, September 10, at 10.30 A.M. 


The National Conference will be held at 
Atlantic City, N.J., September 25-28. Jn- 
clude this in your plans for the summer. 


Rey. Christopher R. Eliot will preach at 
the First Parish Church on Meeting House 
Hill, Dorchester, on Sunday, September ro. 


The open-air services on Boston Common 
will be conducted on Sunday afternoon, 
September 10, at 5.30 o’clock, by Rev. A. L. 
Hudson and Rev. G. W. Cutter. The site 
is under the sixth tree from Charles Street 
on Beacon Street Mall. 


Churches. 


NEw Salem, Mass.—Rev. Perry Mar- 
shall: The meetings have been well attended 
again this summer. Rev. Mr. Brenan of 
Ayer preached one Sunday. Mr. Marshall 
preaches most of the year at the Universalist 
Church; North Dana. The Greenfield Re- 
corder says: ‘“The Unitarians closed their 
services last Sunday. Mr. Marshall begins 
preaching again in North Dana next Sunday. 
The great floral display in the church during 
the month’s meetings show clearly the high 
esteem in which he is held by his parish-| 
ioners.”’ The orthodox pastor, who has 
shown genuine friendliness, attended twice 
and took a part of the service each time. 


SHERBORN, Mass.—Sherborn First Parish, 
Rey. I. F. Porter: This church has been ac- 
customed for years to take a vacation during 
August; but this year it invited the Pilgrim 
Church (Trinitarian) to unite in a series of 
union services to be held alternately in the 
two churches, the visiting congregation 
furnishing the preacher. The proposition | 
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was cordially received, and the result has 
been a considerably better average church 
attendance in Sherborn during this August 
than for any other month in the year. Rey. 
Howard N. Brown, who shows an active 
interest in the welfare in the town he has 
selected for his summer home, gave the first 
sermon at the Pilgrim Church. Lines 
separation in church matters have been 
rather strongly emphasized in this town, 
and this series of union services has done 
much to soften long-existing prejudices and 
create good feeling. 


of 


Dere and Chere. 


During the decade just ended the rate of 
increase in State charitable appropriations 
of all classes was 138 per cent. 


Statistics show that Englishmen prefer 
the cups that cheer, but not inebriate, while 
Americans prefer the cup that cheers and 
stimulates. In other words, the United 
Kingdom stands first in tea consumption, 
while the United States holds the first place 
in coffee consumption. Is the difference 
one of temperament and character or mere 
matter of habit ?—New York Tribune. 


The tung-shu, or wood-oil, tree is worthily 
named the national tree of China, says Consul 
Gen. Wilcox at Hankau. It is stately in ap- 
pearance, with smooth green bark and wide- 
spreading branches, affording a fine shade. 
It bears a fruit resembling a _ shellbark 
hickory-nut, but as large as a small orange. 
Each nut contains three triangular seeds 
similar to small Brazil-nuts. he oil is 
pressed from these seeds, and the refuse is 
used as a fertilizer. 


IT’S 
FAR THE 


The finger of pride is the one 
the chef points toward the 


source of all his successes. 
All good cooks recognize 
the fact that success depends 
upon a perfect range, and 


universally agree that the perfect 


range is the Magee. 


These ranges are 


absolutely reliable, sightly in appearance, as well as 
being easy and economical to operate. 
Illustrated Booklet,‘ The Magee Reputatton,” sent FREE, 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Makers of the celebrated “‘ Magee ”’ Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 
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Pleasantries. 


First Telephone Girl: ““Do you know Mr. 
Ringer?” Second Telephone Girl: ‘‘Not by 
sight, only to speak to.”’ 


“Yes,” said Henpeck, ‘‘the thing that im- 
pressed me most in Egypt was the mummy 
of one of the ancient queens.” “What was 
remarkable about it?” ‘‘The fact that they 
could make her dry up and stay that way.”’— 
Congregationalist. 


One day the newly fledged yachtsman 
shouted to one of the petty officers of a cer- 
tain craft, ‘‘Have you weighed anchor yet? 
“Ay, ay, sir,”’ was the response. ‘Then 
why the deuce don’t you announce the 
weight?” thundered the commodore.—Mart- 
ner’s Advocate. 


Huldah, who had been invited to a ball, 
said to her mistress, ‘‘Some ob de othah gals 
is gwine to put on full evenin’ dress, but I 
isn’t.” “What do you intend to wear? 
asked her mistress. ‘‘Me? Oh, Ise jess 
gwine ter w’ar mah clo’es,”’ was the reply.— 
Congregationalist. 


A lady selected some purchases in a store, 
asking that they be kept for her until the 
next day. When she returned, she could not 
remember who waited on her. After puz- 
zling over the matter she approached 
one and asked, ‘‘Am I the woman who 
bought some embroidery here yesterday? 
“Yes’m,” replied the girl, stolidly, and 
turned to get it. 


An African explorer came unawares upon 
a village of mud huts in darkest Africa. 
The whole village came running with savage 
yells. He prepared to sell his life dearly, 
but his interpreter ran up to the howling mob, 
and was immediately surrounded, In a 
moment, however, he called out, ‘‘There is 
no danger: they only want to know if you 
have any picture postal cards.”’ 


“Yep,” answered Paul in school one day; 
and when his teacher heard 

His strange response, to punish him, she bade 
him seek the word 

Within the dictionary. After she had let 
him grope 

In vain for it, she asked him, ‘Is it there?” 
And Paul said, ‘‘Nope.” | 

—Nixon Waterman, in Woman’s Home Com- 

panion, 


An English professor wrote on the black- 
board in his laboratory: ‘Prof, Wilson 
informs his students that he has this day 
been appointed honorary physician to her 
Majesty, Queen Victoria,” In the course of 
the morning he had occasion to leave the 
room, and found, on his return, that some 
student wag had added to the announcement 
the words “God save the Queen.’”’—Ladies’ 
Home Journal. 


Little Johnnie was very fond of watching 
his mother dress. One day, when she was 
brushing her hair, he exclaimed, ‘‘Mamma, 
why does your hair snap so?” ‘‘ Because 
there is so much electricity in it,” she re- 
plied. Johnnie sat looking at her for a few 
minutes very thoughtfully, and then, when 
he could contain himself no longer, he burst | 
out with “‘What a queer family we must be! | 
Grannie has gas in her stomach, and you 
have electricity in your hair.’’-—Exchange. 
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BIGELOW 


Sterling Silver 
COFFEE 
SETS 


5 IL WASHINGTON'ST } 
i CORNER: WEST-ST 


ouRRUCGS 


Properly and Thoroughly Repaired, 
Cleansed, Disinfected, Straightened, 
and Packed Moth-proof at the 
ARMENIAN RUC & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. 


15 Temple Place sj7>lished 5&5 


~ PIPE & REED 


CHURCH 
TEY, 0 
120 BoYLSTONS 


yT. 
BOSTON Ae 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OPFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan, 1, 1905 ++ sseeseeecceccesesees $38,324,422.73 
LEABERITIES «Jik«.decccctich..cegdeeas. Angas 206. 
$3,686, 126.25 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
Milk Street. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
.» »« PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


YOTTAGH TO LET.— Just remodelled and im- 
\/proved, 7 rooms, bath, new open plumbing, 2 open 
fires, hot water heat, electric li hts, 4% acre of land. 
Best location in best town north of Boston. Owner 
would like to rent to Unitarian couple who would take 
him to board. Address, Owner, PO. Box 123, Reading, 

ass, 
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Educational, 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 


Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 

Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


. ° ’ School 
rliss Kimball’s For Girls. 

University Section of Worcester, Mass. 20th 
year. College Preparatory, General and Special courses. 
Scholarships for best college preparatory work. Gym- 
nasium, field sports, etc. Permanent home for girls if 
needed. Illustrated booklet free. 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS’ 
School for Girls 


1905-06 
115 Beacon Street, ae oe Boston 


Spectal training in English and Literature. 


Daughters of the late 
The Misses Allen weitinown educator 
ALLEN, will reopen their School for Girls, 


SEPPEMBER 27, 1905. Address 
The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL fer. 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass. soth year. The Rt. Rev. Alex. H. 
Vinton, D.D., LL.D., Springfield, Visitor. Says a pres- 
ent patron, ‘The best investment I have ever made was 
the placing of my sons in your school.” Address 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 
ponies howe se samen aleaes colores bt cae ees Bon 2 se Sst nated 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 


¥F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass, 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location highanddry. Laboratories. Sho 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. R 
new gymnasium with swimming pool. Fits for College, 
Scientific School, and Business. lustrated pamphlet sent 
free. Please address Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin., 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Individual 


COLLEGE GRADUATE AND EXPERI. 
. ENCED TEACHER would like three resident 
pupils in her home, a suburb of Boston. High school 
studies and preparation for college. Terms moder- 
ate. Reters to well-known Boston people. Address 
“TRACHER,” Christian Register, 272 Congress Street, 


— CHURCH 


ARPETS 


ATMANU- JOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
‘CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


B58 Vastincrer sr., 
OPP. BAYLSTOR ST. 


FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON. 


